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The outbreak of a 
new revolution at 
Constantinople does 
not come as a surprise to those who have 
watched the course of events there. Itisa 
revolt against the rule of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. Itis the revolt of the 
‘Turkish soldiers. No such revolt could have 
criginated with them. ‘They must have 
been stirred up to revolt by some outside 
influence, and the question at once arises, 
Who were the enemies of the Committee 
of Union and Progress, and of these who 
could influence the ignorant, simple- 
minded Turkish soldiers to revolt? As to 
the first part of this question, the chief 
enemy of the Committee was the Sultan, 
supported by all the forces of reaction, all 
the old Turkish party. Next to the Sultan 
comes the Liberal Union Committee, an 
organization formed under the patronage 
of Kiamil Pasha while he was Grand Viz- 
ier for the special purpose of antagonizing 
the Committee of Union and Progress. 
‘The Sultan has kept quiet through all these 
months and apparently submitted willingly 
to the dictation of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, but no one who knew him 
doubted that in secret he was using all his 
powers to regain his authority. ‘lhe Lib- 
eral Union Committee, on the other hand, 
has supported several journals in different 
languages which have been filled with 
violent abuse of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. In every way the former 
has waged incessant war against the latter. 
The theoretical ground of attack was that 
the action of the Committee of Union 
and Progress was unconstitutional ; that 
it constituted an zmperium in imperio ; that 
the Committee ought to have resigned and 
disappeared as soon as the Parliament 
opened. Itis added that the government 
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ef the Committee is as selfish and tyran- 
nical in the use of its power as was the 
regime, 


Palace Camarilla of the old 


This Committee of the Liberal Union is 

made up of very various elements, and 

professes to be less purely Turkish than 

the other—to favor the actual equality of 

all Ottomans, of whatever race or religion. 

It is supported by the Greeks and by 

some of the non-Turkish Moslems, as well * 

as by the Turks who are out of office or 

have been slighted by the other commit- a 

tees. ‘The editor of their principal organ — 

was assassinated the other day at the door , 

of his office ; but itis not known by whom : 

or for what motive. Kiamil Pasha, who = 

is the patron of the association, has never % ~ 

been trusted by the Committee of Union es 

and Progress, and there has been a sus- 

picion that he was using this Liberal tan 

Union Committee in the interest of the a 

Sultan rather than of the people. It may 

be so. He has always been a /rvfégé of 

England, and-has had a reputation of being 

honest and liberal; but he is, after all, an | 

official of the old school, who knows noth- oF 

ing of constitutional government; and Fibs 

when last he was Grand Vizier it was a 

move in favor of the Sultan which caused 

his fall. ‘There is no doubt about his 

hatred of the Committee of Union and 

Progress. 

It is equally easy to an- 

swer the second part of 

our question, Who could 

have induced the Turkish soldiers to re- 

volt? We iaay be certain that nothing 

could have moved them but religious 

motives. They are fanatical Moslems, and | 

they must have been persuaded that their 

religion was in danger. Such influence is 

much more likely to have come from the 

Palace than from anywhere else. It has 

been known for some time that the Liberal 

Union Committee was trying to incite the 

soldiers to revolt, and that some officers 

had been won over; but without the secret 

support of the Palace there is no reason 
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to believe that the movement would have 
taken place. It remains to be seen whether 
the army in Macedonia will join in. the 
revolt, or whether they are still under the 
influence of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. This Committee organized the 
revolution of last July, and has been the 
controlling power in the Government ever 
since. It managed the’ election of Dep- 
uties in the new Parlhament so as to 
secure a large majority of its own adher- 
ents. Its members have not sought for 
office, but have controlled the appoint- 
ments, and the Sultan himself has sub- 
mitted to their dictation. They have 
certainly made mistakes, but they have 
done their best to keep the peace and 
fulfill their promise to bring in an era of 
liberty, justice, equality, and fraternity, 
while at the same time they have undoubt- 
edly kept in mind their purpose to main- 
tain and strengthen the Turkish power. 
It was not their fault that more or less 
anarchy prevailed in many places in the 
interior. ‘The people were too ignorant 
to understand the meaning of liberty, and 
the old-established administration of the 
Government under responsible ministers 
and their subordinates had long before 
given place to the arbitrary rule of the 
Palace Camarilla and its agents. When 
their power was destroyed, there were 
but few trained officials to be found to 
carry on the Government, and much 
confusion and dissatisfaction has result- 
ed. ‘The army of vagabonds dismissed 
from the service as either dangerous 
or useless naturally regards the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress as their 
deadly enemy. They are supported by 
all the old Turks and all those who had 
been living on the plunder of the Empire. 
It is perhaps natural that these enemies 
of the Committee should be aided by the 
Greeks and some of the Armenians, 
Arabs, Albanians, and Kurds, who have 
no desire to see the power of the Turks 
increased. But there is little doubt that 
the Sultan is the chief cause of the revolt 
against the Committee, and that he has ac- 


complished it by appealing to the religious. 


fanaticism of the soldiers and sailors. It 
is quite certain that this is not the end of 
trouble. It is the beginning of more 
serious disturbances—very different from 
the bloodless revolution of last July. At 
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the end of last week reports of the massacre 
at Adana of Christians, including several 
American missionaries, were current, but 
were not authenticated. 


With the arrival at Mom- 
basa this week of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his party 
begins the first stage of the African ex- 
pedition for hunting and scientific obser- 
vation. On the next page will be found 
a map, made from official sources for 
The Outlook, which shows in detail the 
railway route to be traversed from Mom- 
basa to Lake Victoria Nyanza. It is in 
the country adjacent to this railway that 
the great game preserves and hunting 
grounds lie; and it is in this part of his 
journey—and not, as some suppose, in 
the less traveled part of Africa lying be- 
tween Lake Victoria Nyanza and Khar- 
toum—that the party will have its best 
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‘opportunities for securing big game speci- 


mens. The Uganda Railway is in itself 
a great accomplishment of civilization. By 
it has been made possible the opening up 
of British East Africa and Uganda, which 
has been called ‘one of the greatest 
philanthropic enterprises of modern times.”’ 
It was completed seven years ago; and 
now in two days a journey can be made 
which formerly took four months, required 
an armed escort, and led through a land 
of savagery and danger. ‘The official 
handbook of the railway is as interesting 
as most books of adventure: it points 
out, for instance, that at Nairobi, where 
once were only wretched native huts, 
there now stand engine works and forges 
at which African natives, ten years ago 
savages, are wielding hammers and work- 
ing delicate machinery instead of herd- 
ing cattle ‘“‘ with no ideas above a plentiful 
supply of red ocher to smear their 
faces.” Further on is the country of the 
warlike Masai: a statesman once declared 
that the life of a white man must be sac- 
rificed for every mile of rail laid through 
the country of this troublesome tribe. 
Now their fighting propensities have been 
utilized by making them auxiliary ‘‘ Soldiers 
of the King;” their raiding propensities 
have been checked, and they have become 
a relic of the old days (“ old days ”’ in East 
Africa means ten years ago), and with their 
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ostrich-feather face-frames and lion-mane 
head-dresses, and with their courteous and 
dignified bearing, the Masai form a pict- 
uresque feature of African travel. Almost 
the entire line of the railway runs through 
a wonderful game country ; some one has 
described it as a Zoo without cages. It is 
quite common to see from the railway 
hundreds of antelope and not infrequent!y 
the lordly giraffe and. lion, while it is not 
a rare event for a herd of elephants to 
cross the track. One reason why big 
game is so common hereabouts is that west 
of the railway for a long distance is a splen- 
did and carefully guarded game reserve, 
while further west beyond the line of British 
East Africa is another reserve in German 
territory. A recent writer declares that 
‘like the shrewd stags of a Scotch deer 
forest, so well do the game seem to know 
the very boundaries that mark the sanctu- 
ary that they seldom leave it except in pe- 
riods of local draught or when they become 
crowded. ‘Timid antelope, wary giraffe, 
and even lion and rhinoceros often idle 
within a stone’s throw of the track, shooting 
from trains being forbidden.”” Moreover, 
the Government carefully supervises hunt- 
ing : no one may hunt big game without a 
license. the cost-of which varies from about 
eighty-five dollars for a bull elephant to 
twenty-five dollars for a giraffe or a rhi- 
noceros and fifteen dollars for an antelope. 
Lions and leopards may be killed, however, 
without a license, because they are classed 
as “vermin.” ‘The number of animals 
of each kind which may be killed under 
a license is also closely limited—for in- 
stance, only two each may be killed of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
zebra; and, as already has been stated 
in The Outlook, Mr. Roosevelt refused 
to avail himself of special permission 
to kill game in excess of the stipulated 
number. Perhaps the finest hunting 
country in British East Africa is that 
between the Athi and Tana Rivers, not 
very far from Nairobi. It is in this coun- 
try that Mr. Roosevelt will be entertained 
at Juja Farm, as the guest of Mr. William 
Northrop McMillan, an American who has 
established a home in the heart of the 
great Athi Plains. This district, and 
some of Mr. McMillan’s hunting exploits, 
will be found described in an extremely 
interesting article in the current ‘ Cen- 
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tury,” written by Mr. Edgar B. Bronson. 
Mr. Bronson says that hundreds of game 
animals are nearly always in sight from 
the veranda of Mr. McMillan’s house, but 
that it takes marksmanship to get game, 
because the plains are bare of cover. He 
thinks that the big game hunting in British 
East Africa cannot last more than four or 
five years in its present abundance, be- 
cause over a million acres of land have 
been taken up by white settlers and farm- 
ers, who find the game a nuisance and 
injury and will drive it away or destroy it 
so far as the law permits—and perhaps a 
little farther. ‘The extreme elevation of 
the Uganda Railway is about a mile and a 
half above sea level—then it drops rapidly 
to its terminus at Port Florence, where 
Mr. Roosevelt and his party will take 
steamer for the voyage around Victoria 
Nyanza. ‘This beautiful lake, whose ex- 
istence was hardly known as a certainty 
a generation ago, has now several har- 
bors and docks, and near by are regions 
swarming with game of all kinds. A sin- 
gular phenomenon often seen on the lake 
consists of strange clouds which look at a 
distance like circular dust storms, but 
prove to be dense masses of a species of 
gnats. ‘These sometimes completely cover 
the decks of the boat, but are esteemed a 
great delicacy by the natives, who devour 
them greedily. The Victoria Nyanza was 
discovered by the great explorer Speke, 
who sent out news of its existence from 
Mwanza, now a fine European settlement 
with telegraph communication; from 
Mwanza also Stanley in the early seventies 
started for the first circumnavigation of 
the lake. Another port of importance is 
Entebbe, and thence the Roosevelt expe- 
dition will start on its caravan march to 
Gondoroko on the Nile. and from that 
place will move northward down the Nile 
by boat to Khartoum and thence by the 
military railway to Wadi Halfa and to 
civilization. 


That unhappy land 
» which has become 

popularly known by 
the unintentionally ironical name, the 
Congo Free State, is a source of conten- 
tion in the Belgian Parliament. ‘Those 
people who fancy that because the Congo 
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Government was to be transferred from 
Leopold II, the King of the Belgians, to 
Belgium, the natives would find their 
rights restored and oppression banished, 
were destined to be disillusioned. ‘The 
fact is, Belgium is in a predicament. It 
has accepted the responsibilities for a 
tropical colony, and it now realizes that 
either it must continue those practices 
which have been the source of the evils 
in the Congo, or else it must appropriate 
money from the Belgian ‘Treasury in 
order to secure reform. Naturally, the 
Belgian people are not willing to be taxed 
in order to banish evils which their mon- 
arch has fostered to his own enormous 
profit. - Moreover, the Socialists in the 
Belgian Parliament, who, one might think, 
because of their humanitarian professions 
would favor appropriations for humane 
purposes, are arguing that they will op- 
pose any costly measures of reform be- 
cause they opposed the transfer of the 
Congo Government to Belgium in the 
first place. On the other hand, if the 
selgian Parliament, for the sake of saving 
money, prefers to continue the Govern- 
mental practices that have grown up 
under Leopold’s rule, it will bring upon 
its own head the indignation of humane 
people throughout the civilized world, It 
must not be forgotten that the atrocities 
in the Congo have risen from two sources, 
and that no palliatives will be of any use 
until those sources of evil have been dried 
up. Those two sources are, first, the 
appropriation of the natives’ land and, 
second, the levying of taxes by means of 
forced labor. All attempts to divert at- 
tention from these two evils ought to be 
treated as frauds upon public opinion. 
Secretary Root, last January, rightly in- 
cluded these among the conditions con- 
cerning the removal of which the United 
States must have assurance before it 
could recognize the transfer from Leopold 
Il to Belgium. ‘lhe British Government 
has officially recognized the value of what 
the United States has done as joint leader 
in this whole movement. It is_ highly 


important that the American people should 
make it plain to the civilized world that 
a change in the American Presidential 
administration has not affected the atti- 
tude of the United States toward Congo 
affairs. 
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Last week the Payne 
Tariff Bill, passed by 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reached 
the Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which promptly report- 
ed not it but a substitute bill. ‘The most 
remarkable feature of the Senate measure 
does not lie in what it includes but what 
it omits. Nothing is said about such 
important and much debated items as 
hides, oil, coal, and wood pulp. In re- 
porting the bill Senator Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, explained that these items were 
purposely left to be discussed on the 
Senate floor. Nothing is said about 
certain so-called administrative features 
contained in the Payne ‘Tariff Bill, such, 
for instance, as the maximum and mini- 
mum system, by which retaliatory rates 
may be applied to countries which do not 
afford us the treatment accorded to the 
most favored nations. Of course, with 
these vital omissions, it is impossible to 
tell whether the Senate substitute for the 
House bill would raise sufficient revenue 
for the Government or would equalize 
duties for the consumer. Its protection 
to the consumer and the manufacturer 
is indicated by the following table of 
differences between the House and Senate 
bills and the present law : 


THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE TARIFF BILLS 
COMPARED 


Present House Senate 
Tariff. Bill. Bill, 
Wheat, per bushel 25cts. 25cts. Bets. 
5 cts. 15 cts. 20 cts. 
Rye, 10 cts. 10 cts. D cts. 
I sarley ) cts. 24 cts. cts. 
Bz wise per bushel. 45cts. 40cts. 45cts. 
Hops, per pound........ 2 cts. 12 cts. 15 cts. 
Free Free 25% 
Spices, per pound.. seoaene Free Free 
— iT 3 cts. Free 
Ales and beers (bottled), 
40 cts. 40 cts. 45 cts. 
Ales and beers (not bot- 
tled). per gallon ...... 20 cts 20 cts. 23 cts. 
Still wines, per gallon .. 40 cts. 40 cts 45 cts. 
Champagne, per doz. qts $8.00 $8.00 $2.60 
Brandy, per gallon ..... $2.25 $2.25 $2.00 
Cordials, per gallon.... $2.25 $2.25 $2 
50 cts. 70 cts S) cts. 
Hose, valued $1 per doz. and 15 andiS%@ and 15% 
*Gloves,women and chil- 
dren's, per doz. pairs.. $1.75 $4.00 $1.75 
Hard woods, rough or 
Free Sq. Free 
Irom ore, per ton........ 4% cts. Free 25 cts. 
lron and steel bars, per 


*Higher annie ot postery and gloves changed in 
proportion by House bill and changed back to existing 
rates by Senate bill. 


The most striking decreases of the Sen- 
ate bill, compared with the House bill, 
are in cocoa, hosiery, and gloves, where 
the heavy increases proposed by the 
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Payne measure are removed. ‘The most 
striking increases are on imported beers 
and wines—both undoubted luxuries. 
Moreover, the Senate bill imposes a tax 
of thirty-five per cent ad valorem on 
another luxury, namely, on all pleasure 
yachts hereafter built abroad for Amer- 
ican account, the duty to be collected 
when the yacht first touches an American 
port. As to works of art, the Senate 
bill amends the House bill, which provided 
that paintings and sculptures at least 
twenty years old should be admitted free, 
by further providing that all works of art— 
including tapestries, porcelains, antiquities, 
etc., a hundred years old or more—shall be 
admitted free. This is certainly a more 
liberal provision than that made in the 
House. In the main, claims Senator 
Aldrich, evidently addressing the con- 
sumer, the rates are lower than in the 
bill passed by the House, “the actual 
number of reductions being about three 
times the number of increases,” and 
‘the great mass of the rates reported are 
below those of existing law.” ‘This is 
quantity versus quality. The number of 
rate reductions does not measure the 
bill’s actual effect, for one rate revised 
upward, or even kept at the existing level, 
may be as powerful as a dozen rates re- 
vised downward. ‘Take the rate on 
carpet wool, for instance, as compared 
with some items in the spice sched- 
ule. If it be true that the Senate bill 
makes more reductions in the existing 
tariff rates than does the House bill, it 
may also be claimed, we think, that, so 
far as reported, the Senate bill, even with 
its special and welcome reductions in the 
consumers’ interest, is, us a whole, more 
in the manufacturer’s interest than is the 
Hoyse bill. But both bills are defective 
in their regrettable omission to reduce 
rates on highly protected commodities, 
like woolens, silks, plate-glass. Govern- 
ment and consumer alike would be the 
gainers were such duties not practically 
prohibitive. 


The New Vork Her- 
ald publis +s an in- 
terview with Sefior 
Luis Mufioz Rivera, the leader of the 
Unista party, which carried the last elec- 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
IN PORTO RICO 


tion in Porto Rico unanimously. In this 
interview he states, with what may be re- 
garded as authority, the political changes 
demanded by that party. ‘The demand, 
which they have sought to enforce by 
practically cutting off all supplies neces- 
sary for carrying on the Government, is 
that the Executive Council, which is now 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, and which is at once the Porto 
Rican Cabinet and the Porto Rican Senate, 
shall be elected by the Porto Ricans, and 
that the heads of departments, who are 
now appointed by the President and are 
members of the Executive Council, shall 
cease to be members of the Council and 
shall be appointed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Porto Rico with the advice and 
consent of its Senate. ‘The effect of 
this change would be to put the entire 
financial and political control of the island 
into the hands of the dominant Porto 
Rican party; for the Senate, by refusing 
to confirm any appointments which it did 
not itself propose, would be able practi- 
cally to determine who should be the 
heads of departments. ‘Thus the entire 
power of the purse and the entire power 
of the political administration would be 
turned over to the dominant political party 
in the island, and the Governor-General 
would become a figurehead. ‘The Outlook 
meets this demand by an _ alternative 
propositior.- It is that all receipts from 
local taxation shall remain subject to ex- 
penditure, as now, by the municipalities 
or townships; but that all receipts from 
Federal taxes—that is, from customs 
and insular revenue—shall be subject 
to appropriation by the Executive Coun- 
cil; the House of Delegates having noth- 
ing to say on that subject. This would 
be in accordance with the spirit of the 
method pursued in the United States. 
The State’s taxes are expended under the 
direction of the people of the State; the 
Federal taxes are all expended under the 
direction of the representatives of the 
Nation. In Porto Rico the local taxes 
would similarly be expended, as now, by 
the local authorities; the Federal taxes 
would be expended by the Executive 
Council, which would continue to be, as 
it is now, the representative of the Ameri- 
can Nation in the responsible government 
of Porto Rico. 
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The reasonableness of 
this change is confirmed 
by the interview with 
Seftor Rivera published in the Herald. 
In this he states that the object of 
the House of Delegates was to “ wrest 
from the Governor the unlimited appoint- 
ive power fof municipal judges and 
mayors] which in case of a vacancy 1s 
bestowed upon him, and to fill the position 
with the candidate elected through the 
extension of the principle of popular elec- 
tion,” and also to bring about the “ sup- 
pression of the peace judges, who are 
to-day appointed by the Governor, and 
their substitution by municipal judges 
elected by the people.” In other words, 
in order to compel the Governor and the 
Executive Council to accept changes in 
the law which they did not approve, the 
House of Delegates has refused to appro- 
priate the necessary money to carry on the 
government of the island. It is as if the 
House of Representatives in our own 
country should attempt to stop all the func- 
tions of government in order to coerce the 
Senate to agree with the House on some 
point of dispute between the two bodies. 
To such coercion as this the people of the 
United States ought not to submit, and we 
hope the refusal to submit will be expressed 
in such emphatic terms that the Porto Rican 
politicians will be left in no doubt as to 
the purposes of the American people. 
Whether the plan which we have here 
proposed can be carried out by adminis- 
trative construction of the Foraker Law, 
under which the Porto Rican Government 
is organized, or whether it will require 
amendment to that law, we are not pre- 
pared to say. ‘That law does not appear 
to declare in explicit terms that appropia- 
tions for the Government from the Federal 
taxes shall require the assent of the House 
of Delegates, nor does it in terms confer 
upon the Executive Council power to make 
such appropriations. ‘This question, we 
understand, has been referred to the At- 
torney-General for his consideration. If, 
as the result of his decision, amendatory 
legislation should be _ required, The 
Outlook expresses the hope that such 
legislation may be had from the present 
Congress, and had with such unanimity 
in its approval of the principle that Fed- 
eral moneys are to be expended under 
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Federal authority that this principle will 
be regarded as settled for Porto Rico, and 
any other territories of the United States 
where it may arise, for all time. 


The New York Legis- 
lature presented during 
last week the diverting spectacle of treat- 
ing itself seriously. It has rejected in 
both houses Governor Hughes’s bill for 
direct nominations, and it has also taken 
steps to make it impossible for the Gov- 
ernor to call an extra session. The Legis- 
lature of the State of New York has as little 
knowledge of public feeling as Louis XVI. 
On being told about the uprising among the 
populace of Paris, he said, *‘ It is a revolt ;”’ 
and the answer came quickly, “ Sire, it is 
a revolution.”” ‘There is a ground-swell 
of public opinion at present, the force of 
which the professional politicians seem 
entirely unable to measure; and for the 
obvious reason that the movement is a 
moral one, and there is nothing inside the 
machine politician which enables him to 
recognize such a movement. Mr. Timothy 
Woodruff occupied himself last summer by 
trying to make up his mind whether he 
would allow Mr. Hughes to be Governor 
of the State of New York; the members 
of the Legislature of New York, imitating 
the example of the Republican leader, may 
profitably spend the summer making up 
their minds whether they will allow the 
people of New York to govern the State 
or not. ‘This will be an interesting intel- 
lectual exercise; though it will have no 
practical importance. Any combination 
of so-called vested political and business 
interests which attempts to stand in the 
way of the democratic movement now in 
progress throughout the United States is 
building a wall of sand on the beach with 
a vernal tide coming in. 
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A WALL OF SAND 


In this centen- 
nial year, when 
Henry Hud- 
son’s exploration of the river that bears 
his namesand Robert Fulton’s successful 
navigation of his steamship on the same 
river are to be celebrated, it is natural 
that there should be widespread interest 
in every project for preserving the scenery 
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of the Hudson and making it accessible 
to all people. ‘The Outlook has already 
reported the plans for making a park on 
both sides of the Hudson through the 
Highlands, and the plan to preserve the 
wild forest lands on the mountains which 
form the background of these banks. 
There is still another plan which fits ad- 
mirably with these two. It has been under 
consideration for many months. It has 
passed the legislative stage. It can be com 
pleted only, however, by the action of an 
administration commission. ‘This is the 
plan to build a road on the side of the 
mountains along the west bank of the Hud- 
son. Such a road would be a section of a 
great highway which is ultimately to extend 
from New York City through the northern 
portion of New Jersey to the city of 
Albany. ‘That such a highway shall be 
built has already been settled. By friendly 
co-operation the States of New Jersey 
and of New York have virtually agreed 
upon it. New Jersey has already built a 
road as far as the State line, and New 
York has carried it on to a point beyond 
the southern limits of the Highlands. 
The only question which now remains is 
whether the road at this point will leave 
the river at its most picturesque region, 
and, turning further to the westward, make 
its way between the mountains to certain 
State roads that are already built. ‘The 
State Highway Commission has the power 
to decide that the road shall continue over 
a route that has already been surveyed 
and laid out, which follows the shore of 
the river at a moderate elevation, passes 
through the Federal reservation at West 
Point, where the United States Military 
Academy is situated, and continues on its 
way around Cro’ Nest and Storm King 
to Newburgh, the site of Washington’s 
headquarters. ‘This road would be of 
National value. In the first place, it 
would make accessible from the North 
the great military college at West Point. 
The United States Government has 
already appropriated the money for 
that section of the road which passes 
through the reservation, and is_ with- 
holding its use only until the route of 
the road is finally adopted. -At present 
there is no approach for carriages and 
pedestrians to West Point from the north 
except by a circuitous road that crosses the 
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mountains at an elevation of about twelve 
Fundred feet. This proposed road would 
give to the people of the Nation’ a new 
and dignifiéd means of access to one of the 
Nation’s most beautiful possessions, the 
greatest military school in the world. In 
the second place, it would make more 
accessible a scenic region which is of 
National value. No country in the world 
possesses a more beautiful river than the 
Hudson ; and no part of the Hudson is 
so picturesque as that which provides a 
setting for the Military Academy at West 
Point. In the third place, the road would 
supply a highway through a region which 
is rich in historic association as one of 
the fields of the Revolutionary struggle. . 
The country already has done, much to 
mark with memorials the scenes of the 
Civil War, but it has done practically noth- 
ing to mark in a great way the stage on 
which was performed the great drama of 
the Revolution. This road would do. much 
to supply a deficiency in this respect. The 
Nation has done its part in providing the 
money for the road through its reserva- 
tion; we hope that the State will do its 
part in adopting the route along the river. 
It will be especially appropriate for the 
Commission to adopt this route now, for 
it would thus materially enhance the value 
of the State Park which the Legislature in 
all probability will create. 


“ 


The recent experience 
of the Rev. Dr. Clifford, 
of London, the veteran leader of English 
Baptists, should draw attention from the 
militant suffragettes to the quiet Passive 
Resisters. As one of them, Dr. Clifford was 
recently haled to court for the twentieth time, 
on his refusal to pay the school tax imposed 
for the support, in part, of Anglican and 
Roman Catholic schools teaching doctrines 
to which he was conscientiously opposed. 
On judgment being given for the distraint 
of his household goods to meet the tax, 
Dr. Clifford pleaded that, as the goods 
belonged to his wife, he would rather be 
sent to jail. ‘To this the court replied, 
“ Yes, but you are too good a man, in 
every sense of the word, to be spared from 
this district.”” Many humble persons, but 
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none of eminence, have been jailed for 
resisting the tax. 


Dr. Clifford has tried 
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before to share their lot, but the courts 
avoid making conspicuous martyrs. In- 
deed, public opinion in many quarters is 
in favor of saving trouble by letting the 
Passive Resisters have their way. The 
Education Act thus resented was passed by 
the Tory Government in 1902. The Lib- 
eral Government came into power in 1905, 
but the reformed Act which it carried in 
the Commons by a large majority was 
slaughtered by the Lords in 1906. Since 
then the Passive Resistance movement 
has dwindled in hopelessness of relief, 
and this, it is said, is due to the wives 
affected by the grievances incurred. Curi- 
ous is the contrast between these quiet 
sufferers under real if not very serious 
injustics, as we view it, and the violent 
protest of their suffragette sisters against 
imaginary wrong. Revealing singular 
peculiarities in British life, it exhibits also 
the Jifference between religious and non- 
religious methods. 


“HB APPEAL TO REASON” lhe following 
AND letter is repre- 
THE ALTON STBAL sentative of a 


number of letters on the same subject 
which have been received from readers 
of ‘The Outlook : 
Harris- Williams Realty Company, 
Farm, Ranch and City Property, 
Henrietta, Oklahoma, March 31, 1909. 
The Outlook Magazine, New York. 

Gentlemen: Weare very anxious to know 
whether or not the charges made by The 
Appeal to Reason of Girard, Kansas, re- 
garding Roosevelt’s connection with the 
Alton Steal” aretrue. In glaring headlines 
this paper accuses Roosevelt of being the 
direct instrument that made it possible for 
depositors of savings banks in the State of 
New York to be robbed of over $60,000,000, 
and offers a reward of $5,000 for the man or 
men that will successfully disprove the same. 
We note that The Appeal to Reason has 
from time to time ublished these charges, 
and it seems that if they were not true that 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends would come 
out in some of the metropolitan papers and 
disprove them, and thus put an end to what 
is known all over the country as “ The Fa- 
mous Alton Steal.” 

We shall be very grateful to you if you will 
write us and if possible give us some light 
upon the subject. 

Thanking you in advance, we are, 

ours very truly, 
HARRIS & WILLIAMS. 


The Appeal to Reason is the organ of 
what is known as the Debs wing of the 
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Socialist party in the United States. 
Instead of appealing to reason, it is its 
general habit to appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of men engaged in heated 
political controversy. ‘The story to which 
our correspondents refer in the above 
letter is characteristic of The Appeal 
to Reason in its display of angry igno- 
rance and its suppression of essential facts. 
The actual facts are these’: In the State 
of New York, savings banks may invest 
their money in those railway bonds only 
which are specified by law. Special acts 
of the Legislature are necessary from time 
to time to add to the list of bonds in order 
that depositors’ funds may be profitably 
and yet securely invested. In 1900 Mr. 
Roosevelt, thén Governor of New York, 
signed a bill adding certain bonds of the 
Alton Railway to the savings bank list. 
At this time these Alton bonds in 
market price and in regular payment of 
interest conformed to the general stand- 
ard required by the State of New 
York, and it was not then known 
that there had been any financial juggling 
in their creation. Six or seven years later, 
through the investigations instituted by 
Mr. Roosevelt while President, it was dis- 
covered that these bonds were created by 
methods employed by Mr. Harriman 
which were open to the most serious 
criticisms. ‘The Outlook condemned these 
methods, as did Mr. Roosevelt, but their 
exposure did not affect the legality of the 
bonds, which have regularly paid their in- 
terest and are selling to-day at a price 
which compares favorably with other 
similar securities. ‘Ihe depositors of sav- 
ings banks in the State of New York, so 
far from losing “‘ sixty millions of dollars,” 
have not lost one cent through the placing 
of these Alton bonds og the savings 
bank list. The Appeal to Reason does 
not really wish any reply made to its slan- 
ders ; it simply wishes to create a sensa- 
tion for its own selfish purposes. The 
editor of that journal could very easily 
have obtained the facts which we have 
here stated, and his offer of a reward of 
five thousand dollars for the disproval of 
his allegations, as quoted in the letter in 
the preceding column, deserves the con- 
temptuous treatment which all such news- 
paper sensationalism merits. 
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A LITTLE HISTORY OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


The story of the Panama Canal is one 
of the most romantic in history. ‘The 
work which the Government of the United 
States is now doing on the Isthmus of 
Panama with every prospect of success. is 
the culmination of three hundred and fifty 
years of exploration, scientific research, 
and political controversy. No single proj- 
ect in the field of public works has been 
pursued by civilized man through so long 
and so tempestuous a period of prepara- 
tion. 

To appreciate adequately what Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Bunau-Varilla have to 
say in this issue of The Outlook about 
the canal which is to connect the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans, by cutting the 
continents of North America and South 
America in twain at the Isthmus of 
Panama, it is necessary to take a brief 
glance at the history of the Western 
world, beginning almost with the days of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Less than thirty years after the fourth 
voyage of Columbus, in which he explored 
the coasts of Central America, plans were 
prepared by Spanish travelers for Charles 
V, King of Spain, for the construction of 
a canal across the Isthmus, which would 
give the ships of Spain an easy passage 
in their search for “ the wealth of Indian 
commerce.”’ Charles’s son and successor, 
Philip II of Spain, in his fear of the 
growth of English sea power, which had 
destroyed his great Armada, not only 
abandoned plans for a canal, but forbade 
them on the ground that it would be an 
impious violation of ‘the Divine Will to 
unite two oceans which the Creator of the 
world had separated.”” During the century 
following this curious edict speculations 
concerning an Isthmian Canal were inter- 
mittent, but in 1694, afew years before the 
parliamentary union of England and Scot- 
land, the Scotch Parliament incorporated 
“The Company of Scotland Trading to 
Africa and the Indies,” one of the purposes 
of which was to construct a Central Amer- 
ican canal which would shorten the route 
to China, Japan, and the East Indies. 
With the failure of this enterprise, definite 
plans for an Isthmian canal slumbered for 
another hundred years ; but in the early 
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part of the nineteenth century canal ex- 
plorations began again in serious earnest. 
Alexander von Humboldt, the great Ger- 
man scientist and explorer, planned and 
mapped six different routes for a canal to 
connect the Atlantic and the Pacific; and 
in 1827 Goethe, the poet and scientist, 
commenting upon Humboldt’s plans, made 
the following significant and interesting 
prophecy : 

If they succeed in cutting such a canal 
that ye ode of any burden and size can be navi- 
gated t h it from the Mexican Gulf to 
the Pacific Ocean, innumerable benefits will 
result to the whole human race, civilized and 
uncivilized. But I should wonder if the 
United States were to let an opportunity 
oops of peng such a work into their own 
han It may be foreseen that this young 
State, with its decided predilection for the 
West, will, in thirty or forty years, have 
occupied and peopled the large tract of land 


beyond the Rocky Mountains. It may, fur- . 


thermore, be foreseen that along the whole 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, where Nature has 
already formed the most capacious and sure 
harbors, important commercial towns will 

radually arise for the furtherance ofa great 
intercourse between China and the East 
Indies, and the United States. In such a 
case it would be not only desirable, but also 
necessary, that a more rapid communication 
should be maintained between the eastern 
and western shores of North America, both 
by merchant ships and men-of-war, than has 
hitherto been possible with the tedious, dis- 
agreeable, and expensive voyage around Cape 
Horn. I therefore repeat that it is absolutely 
indispensable for the United States to effect 
a passage from the Mexican Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean, and I am certain that they 
will do it. 

For seventy-five years the Government 
of the United States has made continuous 
and often vigorous efforts to bring Goethe’s 
prophecy to a successful fulfillment. Vari- 
ous attempts of private companies, with 
the official and semi-official support of the 
United States, led in 1850 to the negoti- 
ation of the famous Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. Under this treaty both 
Governments declared that “ neither one 
nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control” over an 
Isthmian canal. Any canal, under this 
treaty, was to be entirely neutral, and 
could not have been fortified or protected 
in case of war by ether Government. Bui 
Goethe, the poet, understood in 1827 the 
inevitable necessities of the case better 
than the statesmen who in 1850 framed 
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this treaty. He perceived that the United 
States must build, control, and fortify an 
Isthmian canal, and could permit a canal 
to be constructed under no other condi- 
tions. It is true that in 1880 Ferdinand 
de Lesseps inaugurated the building of 
the Panama Canal under French auspices, 
but in 1869 President Grant had said that 
it was “ of vast political importance to this 
country that no Europea:. Government 
should hold such a work.” And upon 
the opening of the de Lesseps under- 
taking in 1880, in a message to the Sen- 
ate, President Hayes declared : 

Itis the right and duty of the United States 
to assert and maintain such supervision and 
authority over any interoceanic canal across 
the isthmus that connects North and South 
America as will protect our National inter 
ests. This 1 am quite sure will be found 
not only compatible with, but promotive of, 
the widest and most permanent advantage to 
commerce and civilization. 


These and similar assertions of the 
right of the United States to exercise 
paramount authority over any Isthmian 
canal were of course entirely inharmo- 
mous with the terms of the Clayton-Bul- 
wet Treaty, and naturally led to many 
controversies with Great Britain, some of 
them extremely serious and threatening. 
But the demands of the United States, 
foretold by Goethe, understood and ac- 
cepted by jurists of all countries versed 
in the principles of international law, and 
sustained by patient diplomatic negotia- 
tions, led finally, in 1901, to the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer ‘Treaty and to 
the creation in its place of what is gener- 
ally known as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
which recognizes the right of the United 
States to control, police, and fortify any 
Isthmian canal. 

In the meantime, during the political 
negotiations which thus resulted in the 
recognition by Great Britain of the right of 
the United States to maintain and control 
an Isthmian canal, the de Lesseps project 
at Panama had disastrously failed in 
1888. In 1893 a new French corpo- 
ration was organized, called the New 
Panama Canal Company. In order that 
the United States might exercise its rights, 
under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, of 
building a Panama canal, it was neces- 
sary to purchase the nights and title of the 
New Panama Canal Company. This com- 


pany at first declined to sell, and negotia- 
tions and plans were entered into by the 
United States to build the canal through 


Nicaragua. The Nicaragua proposal . 


brought the New Panama Canal Company 
to terms, and resulted in the purchase by 
the United States, for forty millions of dol- 
lars, of the rights and title of the New 
Panama Company. ‘This purchase was 
made under the authority of the Act 
popularly known as the Spooner Law, 
which became a law on June 28, 1902. 
But this did not end the difficulties in the 
way of immediate work upon canal con- 
struction. By proceedings of international 
law Great Britain and Europe recognized 
the nght of the United States to build an 
Isthmian canal; after careful engineering 
investigations the United States deter- 
mined upon the Panama route; by money 
purchase it had obtained all interests of 
the French private company in the Pan- 
ama route, to the complete Satisfaction of 
that company; but the South American 
republic of Colombia, of which Panama 
was one of the constituent States, stood 
in the way. Its corrupt government, by 
refusing to give its sanction to the sale-.of 
the New Panama Company to the United 
States, thought it saw an opportunity of 
obtaining for its own treasuries, private 
and public, the forty million dollars of 
purchase money. 

The State of Panama did not approve 
of the unreasonable, unjust, and, we think 
it may be said, illegal obstacles which the 
Government of Colombia placed in the 
way of the canal. Panama wanted the 
canal, and wanted the United States to 
build it. It was to the social, the eco- 
nomic, and the political benefit of Panama 
that such a canal should be built, and the 
outcome was a revolution in which the 
State of Panama seceded from Colombia, 
established its independence, and made 
a treaty—the Hay-Varilla ‘Treaty—with 
the Government of the United States, 
proclaimed February 26, 1904. Un- 
doubtedly this revolution enlisted the 
sympathies of and was greeted with 
approval by the Administration at Wash- 


ington, but no events at the time, and no — 


documents since published, indicate that 
it was not the result of a genuine and pop- 
ular demand of the people of Panama 
that Colombia should cease to thwart the 
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United States in the construction of the 
canal. It should be said here that Mr. 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla, who had long 
resided upon the Isthmus of Panama and 
knew its people, was very largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the good un- 
derstanding between the United States 
Government and the State of Panama. 
Indeed, as Minister from Panama, he 
jointly, with Secretary Hay, signed the 
Panama treaty which was the last political 
step preliminary to the active construction 
of the canal by our Government. With- 
out his services it is doubtful if the politi- 
cal complications could have been settled 
when they were, and whether the steam 
shovels of the American Canal Commis- 
sion could have begun to dig when they 
did. For these services he is entitled, we 
believe, to the appreciative recognition of 
even those who to-day severely criticise 
his attitude as an engineer towards the 
plan of the Lock Canal now in course of 
construction. 

Nor would this Government be building 
a Panama Canal to-day if it had not been 
for the vigorous and at the same time 
statesmanlike policies of ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt in dealing with the extremely difficult 
situation created by the Government of 
Colombia and the revolution of Panama. 
For these policies he has been bitterly 
assailed. During the course of the various 
political and economic controversies in- 
volved in the Panama.question for the last 
seven years The Outlook has steadily 
expressed its belief, which it here reaffirms, 
that the successful inauguration of canal 
construction across the Isthmus is one of 
the greatest and most commendable polit- 
ical and economic achievements of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration. 

This brief survey of the long and com- 
plicated history of the Panama project 
brings the story to the present and definite 
stage of actual construction. With char- 
acteristic energy, President Roosevelt, a 
few days after the ratification of the 
Hay-Varilla Treaty, and acting under the 
Spooner Law, which authorized him to 
proceed with the construction of the canal, 
appointed an Isthmian Canal Commission 
of seven members. ‘This was on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1904, and the ensuing two years, 
while partly occupied with construction 


-preparations, were chiefly devoted to an 


investigation and a discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the two types which the 
engineering genius not only of this coun- 
try but of Europe proposed for the canal ; 
namely, the lock type and the sea-level 
type. The debates, both engineering and 
political, of this momentous question were 
exhaustive and completely open to the 
public. No criticisms or statistics or expert 
opinion was spared in the endeavor to 
come to asound conclusion. In February, 
1906, after two years of discussion, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt referred the whole matter 
to Congress for its final decision, to be 


-based upon the- reports and testimony 


which the two years of investigation had 
brought forth. In June, 1906, Congress 
decided in favor of the lock type of canal, 
which is now being built, and which is 
described so clearly in Mr. Freeman’s 
article elsewhere in this issue. ‘The his- 
tory which we have thus sketched in out- 
line. will be found in complete detail in 
Dr. Willis Fletcher Johnson’s “‘ Four Cen- 
turies of the Panama Canal,” published by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., a volume 
which we heartily recommend to all lay- 
men who wish to understand the Panama 
situation to-day stripped of its technical 
details of politics and engineering. 

In view of all the facts as we have 
related them in the foregoing article, there 
appears to us to be but one thing for the 
intelligent and patriotic American citizen 
to do with reference to the building of the 
Panama Canal to-day; this is to support, 
with all the loyalty and authority which he 
possesses as a citizen and a voter; the build- 
ing and the completion of the lock type 
which the United States Congress and the 
United States Governmenj have adopted. 
Further debate at this stage as to whether 
the lock type shall be abandoned and 
another plan inaugurated is both unbusi- 
nesslike and- inefficient. There is, it is 
true, good scientific, economic, and com- 
mercial ground for believing that ‘“ The 
Straits of Panama,” proposed by Mr. 
Bunau-Varilla, is an ideal which may be 
worked out in the future. Noone, unless 
carried away by partisan prejudice, denies 
that if there could be a Bosphorus or a 
Straits of Messina or a Straits of Magellan 
running through the Isthmus of Panama, 
the advantages to the whole civilized world 
would: be greater than could possibly be ob- 
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tained from the most efficient lock canal im- 
aginable. Whetherthe worldcan ever afford 
to expend the enormous amount of labor 
and the enormous amount of capital neces- 
sary to cut a Straits of Panama through 
the Isthmus must be left to the future to 
determine. It is conceivable that some 
future generation will undertake this 
vigantic task, and that a Straits of Panama 
will supplant, with its increased facilities 
and advantages, the more limited capacity 
of a canal, as the municipal subway has 
supplanted the horse-car, or as the numer- 
ous lines of double-track, low-graded, and 
expensively equipped transcontinental rail- 
ways have supplanted the original one- 
track, wood-burning, primitive railway. 
Sut the horse-car had to precede the sub- 
way, and the single track laid with difficulty 
through the Rocky Mountains had to be 
built before the country could be justified 
in expending millions of dollars and 
millions of days of labor on a more elabo- 
rate railway system. ‘Those who wish to 
sce an ultimate ‘Straits of Panama” 
should be among the first to encourage 
and promote in every way the prompt and 
successful completion of the Lock Canal. 


A MODERN RHAPSODIST 


The world had so completely forgotten 
Swinburne that when his death was an- 
nounced a good many newspaper readers 
must have felt as if they were reading a 
delayed obituary. A few months ago, it 
is true, a tragedy came from his hand ; but 
there was so little of the old fire and swing 
of rhythm in it that it received scanty at- 
tention. Lovers of poetry, however, still 
remembered the recluse at Putney Hill, 
the survivor of a great age of song, in 
which there was little that was akin with 
his own peculiar genius. He was of his 
time in his passionate democracy, his mar- 
velous facility; which was of a piece with 
his cosmopolitanism ; but there was much 
in him that related him to an earlier age; 
and much that was un-English. 

It was significant that the last drama 
that came from his hand dealt with the 
Borgias ; for the spell of the Italy that so 
deeply affected some of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries was on his spirit also. In 
the dedicatory epistle which prefaced the 
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complete edition of his poems published 
in this country a few years ago, and which 
was a kind of confessto amantis—a record 
of the poets and patriots he had loved— 
the names of Marlowe and Webster ap- 
pear; one the teacher of Shakespeare and 
master of the mighty line, whose turbulent 
gemus had the sweep but never the tidal 
order of the sea; the other, the pupil of 
Shakespeare, whose “‘ Duchess of Malfi” 
and * Vittoria Corambona, or the White 
Devil” are chief among the figures of mys- 
tery and terror in our dramatic literature. 
Through much of Swinburne’s work there 
runs this unmeasured excess of emotion 
and action; this reckless and at times 
Titanic assertion of individual passion and 
will against the structural order that sep- 
arates the sanity of great emotion from 
the insanity of ungovernable passion. 
This lack of poise and restraint, of the 
sense of proportion which keeps art not 
only true but majestic, commanding, or 
beautiful, was Swinburne’s fundamental 
limitation. He loved Landor, whose career 
was as turbulent as his verse was ordered 
and restrained; and he loved Victor 
Hugo, whose own shadow, as he saw it, 
lay across his time in gigantic dimensions, 
whose drawings in the house in the Place 
de Vosges record the strivings of a man 
whose passionate endeavor was to tran- 
scend the bounds of his own nature. It 
is true, there was much of this lack of 
restraint in Shelley, whom Swinburne also 
loved; but in the author of “ Prometheus 
Unbound ”’ it is like the flight of a winged 
spirit. In Marlowe and Webster, in Hugo 
and Swinburne, it is not so much the 
denial of the Greek maxim, “ Think as a 
mortal,”’ but the assertion of the necessity 
of passion to fulfill its destiny as if im- 
pulse were the whole of life. 

Swinburne had marvelous facility in the 
use of language; he was a linguist of 
extraordinary fluency; a master not only 
of the potencies but of the sorceries of 
words; he often fell under the spell 
which he had woven for others, and impro- 
vised like one drunken with sound. He 
had the dithyrambic power beyond ali 
other English poets; there were times 
when the god seemed to possess him and 
he rioted in a kind of delirious music like 
the votaries of Bacchus when the madness 
seized them. 
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And yet at the very beginning of his 
career this scholar and student, who had 
drunk deep at the fountain sources of 
poetry, wrote a play of such simple maj- 
esty of form and nobility of spirit that it 
must be ranked among the lasting achieve- 
ments of modern literature. Swinburne 
was twenty-eight when “Atalanta in 
Calydon ” appeared, preceded by “ Rosa- 
mond” and ‘The Queen Mother.” 
The earlier dramas had attracted little 
attention, but when “ Atalanta ” appeared, 
Kngland heard music of a sweep and 
resonance that recalled the masters of 
the seventeenth century; the sense of 
richness and spaciousness which had 
been largely lost in the lyrical rhythm 
of the Victorian poets. ‘The*drama had 
not only a Greek theme but much of 
the Greek spirit; it had unity and sim- 
plicity, and the sense of fate invested it 
with tragic dignity. No modern work has 
more nearly approached the antique, nor 
is any likely to capture and reproduce 
more sincerely its distinctive quality. 

When “ Poems and Ballads ” appeared 
the following year, the contrast was so 
great that there was a pause of astonish- 


ment and then a storm of applause and 


of condemnation. ‘The measure and re- 
straint of the classical drama had given 
place to a fervid and unabashed celebra- 
tion of passion. ‘These poems were, in 
point of time, the first fruits of Swin- 
burne’s awakened imagination; if the 
writing of them gave him any relief, there 
was no harm in getting the perilous 
stuff out of his system; but they ought 
not to have been published. They sinned 
against art ‘as well as against morals. They 
drew aside veils which jt is a profanation 
to touch. ‘They destroyed the poetry of 
relations and experiences, beautiful and 
sacred in themselves, which are vulgarized 
and polluted by publicity. Swinburne 
made the colossal blunder which some of 
our novelists and composers are making 
to-day : in his rude haste of possession he 
destroyed the possibilities of joy and dried 
up the springs of poetry. He had the 
excuse of youth; our degenerate novel- 
ists and composers are deliberately and 
for commercial ends fouling the sacred 
things of human life. 

In this much-discussed book, which in 
this country bore the appropmiate title 
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“Laus Veneris,” there was an almost 
magical command of rhythms and verbal 
effects ; something that suggested sorcery 
and reminded people of the demonic ele- 
ment in Paganini’s violin-playing. But 
the effects were cloying; the style was 
over-ripe ; there was a touch of the arti- 
ficial which gave the impression that the 
wickedness so radiantly and magnificently 
celebrated was, to put it colloquially, a 
“letting off steam” rather than a real 
flesh-and-blood wooing of Aphrodite. And 
there were touches of blasphemy in it so 
forsed and outrageous that they suggested 
lack of humor rather than a fresh 
outbreak ,of original sin. 

To these earlier dramas and lyrics suc- 
ceeded a long series of works stamped by 
the same glowing imagination, the same 
full-flowing ease in versification. ‘There 
were rhythmic splendors which no other 
English poet has surpassed, and lyrics of 
such exquisite music that they touch the 
ultimate limits of verbal felicity. What 
could be more perfect than these lines : 

“ If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 

Blown fields or flowerfull closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief; 

If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf.” 

But the ultimate gift was denied this 
cunning minstrel who could touch the 
strings of speech with such exquisite skill ; 
his power of expression was in excess 
both of his thought and his feeling. He 
lacked the spiritual insight, the moral 
divination, and the lift of thought which 
have given Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Tennyson their hold on their age. He 
lacked the restraint, variety, and humor of 
the great dramatists, though he wrote 
some noble dramas; he lacked deep and 
fruitful sympathy with his time, though he 
sang magnificent hymns to liberty ; he fell 
short of greatness, though he is perhaps 
the foremost master of rhythms and words 
in our literature, though he sang songs of 
intoxicating music, and caught the splen- 
dor of the sunlit sea, and brought us the 
breath of gardens like a magician who 
couldsummon light and perfume and sound 
to do his bidding. He was a rhapsodist of 
the age of improvisation, but with a mod- 
ern equipment of moods, nervous and 
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imaginative sensitiveness, “and subtlety 
and resource of verbal expression. 


THE RESURRECTION OF 
SPAIN 


The history of weakness, folly, and fail- 
ure, which is so interwoven with the his- 
tory of the Spanish-American colonies in 
North and South America, has given the 
people of the United States some very 
false notions of Spanish character and the 
Spanish people. Indolent, procrastinating, 
passionate, unsympathetic, revengeful, 
inefficient, ignorant, and frivolous, are 
some of the adjectives that are often asso- 
ciated in this country with Spain and the 
Spaniards. Four centunes ago Spain 
was the greatest power in Europe ; to-day 
she is perhaps the weakest. ‘Three cen- 
turies ago she was the greatest colonizer 
that the world has ever known ; to-day 
her great colonies, the Philippines, Cuba, 
Mexico, the West Indies, and the Central 
and South American states, have passed 
forever out of her control. ‘The pitiable 
failure of Spain in the Spanish-American 
War strengthened American popular feel- 
ing—somewhat tempered, it is true, by 
the personal courage and chivalry dis- 
played by Spanish officers like Admiral 
Cervera—that the Spaniard is a nonentity 
in modern life. This feeling is explicable 
and therefore to some extent excusable, 
but it is not justified by a full knowledge 
of the facts. 

We have in these pages from time to 
time called the attention of our readers 
to significant manifestations of virility in 
Spanish life. The pictures of the Spanish 
artists Sorolla and Zuloaga, of which some 
very interesting reproductions are printed 
in this issue of The Outlook, constitute 
another manifestation of this kind, both 
emphatic and significant. Quite apart 
from their zsthetic and artistic value, they 
deserve careful consideration as examples 
of the power which the Spanish race has 
had for centuries of impressing itself on 
contemporary civilization. 

The pictures of Sefor Sorolla have al- 
ready been discussed at some length in The 
Outlook ; those of Sefior Zuloaga present 
a decidedly different aspect of contempo- 
rary Spanish art from that given us by 
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his countryman Sorolla. Zuloaga follows 
more fully the old Spanish tradition, and, 
coming from a northern province (he is a 
Basque), his work shows the influence of a 
sterner climate and more serious tempera- 
ment. Born in 1870, his earlier life was 


one of struggle against opposition to his 


artistic tendencies, and in the effort to 
establish himself he was forced into 
various. occupations—that of a clerk, 
an antiquity dealer, and a_bull-fighter. 
Through this struggle he gained a wide 
and intimate understanding of many phases 
of Spanish life. His work bears no 
resemblance to that of Sorolla—for, un- 
like Sorolla, he has no feeling for plein 
air or atmosphere, but, in their place, 
shows a more deliberate study of compo- 
sition and color, giving a decorative quality 
to some of his pictures. He represents, 
with most success, strong native types— 
beggars, pilgrims, sorceresses, dancers, 
promenaders. Clothing them whether in 
somber or gay costumes, he uses color 
which is always pure and strong and in a 
low key. The backgrounds to these im- 
pressive figures and groups are in general 
great, wide, dull landscapes like those of 
Velasquez. In manner he is as simple, 
direct, and uncompromising as Manet ; he 
gives an intensity of life to his personages, 
a look of power and sincerity, which comes 
from an absence of self-consciousness in 
both artist and subject.. The history of 
his race is written on those canvases, 
vividly portraying its contrasting qualities 
of proud melancholy and half-savage gay- 
ety. One cannot forget his beggars in 
rags, his haggard old women ugly enough 
to make one afraid, and the danseuses and 
singing-girls in paint and powder with the 
professional smile upon their lips. 

The lack of conventional beauty in sub- 
ject is made up for by the sincere pleasure 
to be found in the art of the painter. 
Zuloaga understands his craft; he paints 
stuffs well and sometimes with extraor- 
dinary detail; he draws well, composes 
carefully and intelligibly; he is a realist 
with imagination which gives an interest 
below the surface to the subjects he de- 
picts, and his own individuality is stronger 
than the resemblances to the greater men 
by whose art he has been influenced. 

No one can see these unusual pictures, 
no one can read the story of the develop- 
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ment of these artists—especially that of 
Zuloaga, whose persistence, patience, and 
courage in the pursuit of his art have been 
remarkable—without being impressed 
with a belief that the Spaniard is still a 
man of great racial and individual possi- 
bilities. When the movement in behalf 
of free education and free institutions, 
which is now revivifying the modern 
world, penetrates into the heart of Spain, 
the nation which produced Cervantes, 
Velasquez, Calderon, Lope de Vega, Goya, 
and a considerable group of notable mod- 
ern novelists may be counted upon to 
contribute her quota to the development 
of modern civilization. There is a great 
talent for both action and expression in 
Spain, but for three centuries everything 
has been done to dwarf and choke it. 


£2) 
THE SPECTATOR 


The recent discussion of the Japanese 
School Bill in California has led the 
Spectator to reviewing his impressions of 
the Japanese on the Pacific coast. The 
first thought in this connection which 
comes to the Spectator’s mind is the 
remembrance of the kindergarten depart- 
ment of one of the grammar schools in 
a city on the Atlantic coast. This school, 
located in the poorest district of the 
city, embraces in its kindergarten chil 
dren of all nationalities, except, perhaps, 
Japanese and Chinese. Among its two 
hundred pupils there is seldom one of 
American parentage, yet the Spectator 
has seen these ragged, unkempt, and un- 
attractive children taught order, cleanli- 
ness, and politeness, and the teachers 
enthusiastically say that they prefer work- 
ing with this class of pupils because of the 
satisfactory results obtained. During this 
recent agitation the Spectator has tried to 
picture two hundred little “‘ Japs” in the 
place of these children of many nations, 
and from his point of view believes they 
would be the preferable class to deal with. 


The Spectator had been bidden to a 
twilight picnic on the outskirts of a city 
where the Japanese abound. Close to the 
spot where his own party had assembled, 
caterers were busily engaged preparing 
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the wedding feast of a young Japanese 
couple whose open-air reception was to be 
held that evening. ‘The Spectator, with 
many another in the grove, ostensibly pur- 
sued his own way, yet with eyes and ears 
alert for what might happen at the neigh- 
boring tables. The bride and groom were 
driven in a close carriage from the Japa- 
nese mission where the ceremony had been 
performed, and were escorted by their 
friends to the small table placed crossways 
at one end of the two long tables, and 
there in their places of honor could observe 
all their guests. The Japanese and Amer- 
ican friends were about equally divided in 
number; speeches were made in both 
languages, and harmony and good feeling 
prevailed. ‘The District Attorney, at whose 
home the bride had been employed, spoke 
of her many good qualities, while a Japa- 
nese friend spoke in behalf of the, groom. 
The Spectator assumed that this speech 
was of a complimentary nature, though it 
was not interpreted to the uneducated 
guests who spoke only their own lan- 


guage. 
£2) 


The Spectator soon after heard from 
the wife of the District Attorney the 
story of the courtship that preceded this 
marriage. ‘The girl’s father called at the 
house one day, announcing that he was 
soon to return to Japan, and as he wanted 
to leave her with a protector, in a home 
of her own, she would soon be married. 
He said he had made all the arrange- 
ments with a worthy rancher, and invita- 
tions would soon be issued. Every detail 
was carried out in the most approved 
form: cards were engraved, the white 
satin gown was ordered, caterers were 
engaged, and every necessary prepaya- 
tion made; but when the girl was ques- 
tioned as to her love for this man of her 
father’s choice, she replied, “‘ 1 not sure J 
know him; three men came to my 
father’s house, and I think he one of 
them ; don’t know which one, but my 
father knows him and say man all night.” 
The Spectator was glad that he had not 
heard this part of the story at the time of 
the wedding feast, when weaving about 
them the romance of ordinary lovers, but he 
is glad to recall that pleasant occasion 
where the two nationalities—the brown 
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and the white—sat at the feast as one 
family. 


It has been the Spectator’s good for- 
tune to be a guest in a California home 
where on special occasions the Japanese 
cook has enjoyed springing surprises 
upon the assembled family. Entering 
into the spirit of hospitality of the house- 
hold, he extends his “* welcome ”’ to the 
long-expected relative from the East in 
the form of chocolate lettering on the 
white frosting of a cake, and at other 
times wishes ‘‘ A Merry Christmas ” or 
‘“ Happy New Year” in the same sweet 
and expressive fashion. But the novelty 
prepared for the benefit of the Specta- 
tor was a creation called the ‘‘ Shimadai.”’ 
The family was bidden to the evening 
meal, but before seating themselves at the 
dining-table their eyes rested upon an 
unexpected sight, and they turned their 
footsteps to the end of the room where 
stood the ‘“Shimadai” between two 
lighted candles. A large pan covered 
with green paper was filled with rice, 
from which emerged twigs of cedar and 
pepper trees, and a leafless branch flow- 
ering with pop-corn. ‘Two artistically 
formed cranes, made of pasteboard 
padded and covered with cloth, stood 
with their feet in the rice—the potatoes 
which heid them not being visible—while 
directly in front were two green tortoises, 
with the requisite number of legs, and 
bushy tails formed of the fiber of the 
palm. ‘The whole thing was unique and 
‘Japanesy in effect. ‘What is it? 
What does it mean ?” all exclaimed; but 
the delighted ‘“‘ Jap ” could only grin at his 
appreciative audience and say in broken 
English, ‘‘ Have Shimadai in Japan ; joy- 
ful days, good times.” 


It was a matter of regret that the maker 
of such an artistic and interesting thing 
could not master the English language 
sufficiently to explain its meaning; but 
later in the evening, when his work for 
the day was over, he appeared with dic- 
tionaries of all sizes, anxious to find in one 
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of them the explanation he was unable to 
make. He finally found, in concise lan- 
guage, the definition of ‘“ Shimadai,” and 
this the Spectator copied: ‘‘ Shimadai: 
A stand on which branches of bamboo, 
pine, and plum, together with figures of the 
crane and tortoise, are arranged and set 
out On marriage occasions or other times 
of great happiness, being emblematic of 
virtue, happiness, and long life.”’ 


The polite unobtrusiveness, that never 
overstepped its bounds, was something 
remarkable in this Japanese servant. For 
an hour or more he entertained the Spec- 
tator, not by voluble expressive words, 
but by various articles brought from his 
room. Photographs were shown of the 
parents and family at home ; also a pic- 
ture of a sister lately arrived in San Fran- 
cisco and attired in her “ Melican ”’ clothes ; 
and when the Spectator asked to see some 
of his own Japanese robes, he replied, 
‘All gone, San Francisco fire.” The 
abacus; on which the Japanese count by 
means of buttons on wires, was exhibited, 
and after showing its method of counting, 
adding, etc., a competitive drill was entered 
into between the master of the house and 
the servant, when simple interest was 
computed, the one doing his work in the 
old-style way, with pencil and paper, and 
the other by means of the abacus. ‘The 
Spectator was amused to see the absorb- 
ing interest of the servant, as he quickly 
moved the buttons along the wires, and 
with a satisfied smile arrived at his con- 
clusion before his master. 


The Spectator decided there might pos- 
sibly be a few things that American stu- 
dents could be taught by the Japanese, 
and since this school question has been so 
seriously agitated and the fear has been 
expressed that the Pacific Coast may pos- 
sibly be overrun by the Japanese, the 
Spectator has been glad to think of the 
occasions when he has met them and been 
impressed by their kindliness, teachabil- 
ity—if there be such a word—and general 
adaptability. 
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F. MARION CRAWFORD: NOVELIST 
AND HISTORIAN 
BY GEORGE P. BRETT 


As many of our readers may know, the author of this article is at the head of the well- 
known New York publishing house, the Macmillan Company. This house has been from 
the first the publisher of Mr. Crawford’s books, and the resultant literary and personal 
intimacy lends a very special interest to Mr. Brett’s article, written at the request of 
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Crawford’s books, the novels as well 

as the more serious historical works, 
and I think that all his books were read, 
as they were issued, by every member of 
the comparatively small coterie of his inti- 
mate friends. 

We read them for the interest of the 
story in the first place, and I fancy the 
millions of readers that Mr. Crawford’s 
novels found were attracted chiefly, at any 
rate in the first instance, by his ability to 
tell a story that would interest them ; and 
it was Only after the story itself was read, 
in most cases, that the value of the books 
as literature, as true pictures of what they 
described, became impressed upon the 
reader. I imagine that many future gen- 
erations will read Mr. Crawford’s Italian 
novels, and that they will become classic, 
the relations of the novels to Italian life 
and society being exactly, to my mind, 
those of Balzac’s novels to the life in 
France of his time. 

Mr. Crawford as a young man was the 
envy of most of his circle of intimate 
friends and acquaintances ; tall, straight, 
formed in perfect physical proportions, 
he was extremely handsome ; and, in ad- 
dition, he had a brain which could grasp 
giant tasks with ease—tasks which for 
the rest of us were either impossible or 
only attainable after months or years of 
effort. He had a special facility for 
acquiring languages, and he is the only 
man that [ have ever known who has 
been taken for a Frenchman in France, 
for a native of Italy by the Italians, and 
for a German in Berlin. I remember 
that he was, on one occasion, thinking of 
spending a winter in one of the countries 
of Central Europe (whose language was 
unknown to him), in order to obtain local 
color and atmosphere for one of his 
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novels, and that in the short space of 
eight weeks he had acquired, by constant 
study, a mastery of the language, so that 
he was easily able to make himself under- 
stood when he afterward went there. 

And the same facility which he had for 
acquiring languages also extended to other 
things. He mastered, I remember, the 
difficult art of navigation in the course of 
a short winter season in New York, in 
spite of the calls of his regular literary 
work and his many social engagements, so 
that he was not only enabled to navigate 
his own yacht—an old New York pilot- 
boat, partially rebuilt under his direction— 
across the ocean himself, but he worked 
out (on a voyage that I made with. him 
afterwards) the sights, day by day, in- 
dependently of the officers, and afterwards 
compared them with the ship’s records, 
and the officers came to talk over with 
him matters of navigation as with one of 
themselves, so impressed were they by 
his mastery of their craft. 

Mr. Crawford told a newspaper reporter 
once that he had written one of his longest 
novels in six weeks ; and it is actually true 
that this novel was written out, in his own 
hand, within that space of time. I remember 
well having seen the manuscript, and much 
of it was so finely and minutely written as 
to be almost impossible to decipher except 
by the strongest eyes. When a glass was 
used upon it, however, it was found that 
every letter was perfectly formed; and 
among his friends to whom his manu- 
scripts were shown it became a matter of 
remark that the more minutely a manu- 
script was written the better and more 
interesting it turned out to be. ‘This 
remark of Mr. Crawford’s to the reporter, 
however, was unfortunate in that it was 
widely copied throughout the world, and 
an impression came to prevail that Mr. 
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F. MARION CRAWFORD: 


Crawford’s work was hastily and hurriedly 
done—an impression strengthened by the 
fact that Mr. Crawford published, in the 
course of a short twenty-eight years dur- 
ing which he wrote books, some forty or 
more novels and historical works. 

It was far from true, however, in the 
proper sense of the word, that this novel— 
actually written by hand though it was 
in six weeks—was composed in that length 
of time. Much misunderstanding of Mr. 
Crawford’s “ method ” of work has arisen, 
partly on account of the remark to the 
reporter mentioned above. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Crawford’s stories were com- 
pleted in all their details in his own mind 
long before he ever made an attempt to 
write them out, and it was only when the 
story was thus completed in his own mem- 
ory that he ever attempted to put pen 
to paper to write it down, the only excep- 
tion to this course having been in the case 
of one story which had betn in his mind 
for years and which in some respects was 
as interesting in theme as any of the 
numerous books of his that have been 
published. ‘This novel, however, curious- 
ly enough, was never finished, and has 
not, of course, been published, the author 
having discovered, in his attempt to write 
it in a manner different from his other 
work, that when the story was half done 
he could not go on with it, and it was then 
laid aside ; and he never afterwards, if I 
recollect nghtly, attempted to change his 
method of work, which was that of think- 
ing out his novels in all their details before 
ever making an attempt to write them 
down. 

Mr. Crawford was much given to travel, 
and in the course of his life he saw most 
countries, and in many of them lived a 
considerable time ; and it is for this reason 
that we find in one of his novels the best 
description that we have of Arabian life, 
and that another gives us the best de- 
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scription that we have of Constantinople, 
and that in others we find similar pictures 
of Germany, Russia, and the life of other 


countries. I refer to this fact here, which. 


must be well known to all of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s readers, only for the purpose of 
mentioning his correspondence with his 
intimate friends while on these journeys. 
I have myself hundreds of letters, and 
there must be in New York and elsewhere 
thousands of such letters, all written in his 
own hand and all full of descriptions of 
what he has seen, much of it written with 
the most delightful humor, and even illus- 
trated with pictures, with his own pen, of 
some striking incident or other. A col- 
lection of these letters, if it could be made 
and published, would form one of the 
most interesting of modern books, giving, 
as it would, noi only much of general in- 
terest in regard to little-known places of 
the earth, but giving also an intimate 
glimpse into the life of one of the most 
charming personalities of our time. 

How we Shall miss him !—those of us 
who gathered nearly every year, in De- 


cember, to celebrate the publication of the . 


author’s first book. In all sorts of odd 
nooks and restaurants of New York those 
and other memorial occasions were cele- 
brated, and the life of the party was al- 
ways “ The Author,” as he was known to 
his circle of friends. Only two works, 
alas! of Mr. Crawford’s remain unpub- 
lished, both written long before his last se- 
rious illness : “‘ The White Sister,” a novel, 
which is to appear in May, and another 
story of Italian life, entitled ‘‘ Stradella,”’ 
which has been in type for more than a 
year, and which is to be published in the 
autumn. ‘The work on his monumental 
history of Rome, sad to say, was never 
completed, and it is feared that the frag- 
mentary notes for this work are not suff- 
ciently complete to allow it to be finished 
by another hand. 
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TWO PAINTERS OF SPANISH LIFE 
BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF PAINTINGS PUBLISHED THROUGH 
THE COURTESY OF THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


painting. This is because, first, of 

a national Spanish type of subject. 
It was emphasized by El Greco, Velasquez, 
Zurbaran, Murillo, and Goya. ‘Two cen- 
turies separated El Greco from Goya. 
El Greco died in 1614, it is_ believed, 
though the exact year is in dispute ; Goya, 
in 1828. What names have since then 
illuminated the history of Spanish paint- 
ing? Fortuny, Villegas, yes. And these 
are names to be reckoned with. But they 
may not rank ultimately with the names of 
two men both still living and both young. 

Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida was born in 
1863 ; Ignacio Zuloaga, in 1870. Senior 
Sorolla comes from Valencia, in the prov- 
ince of Valencia; Seftor Zuloaga, from 
Eibar, in the province of Guiptiscoa. The 
work of each man reflects his earliest 
environment. In the one there is the 
blue, cloudless sky and hot, vibrating sun 
of the Spanish Mediterranean shore, with 
its characteristically southern life; in the 
other there is the chill and fog of the Bay 
of Biscay and the Pyrenees, and the 
historically defiant independence of the 
Basques. 

Americans now realize this difference 
because of an exhibition here of Sefior 
Sorolla’s work last February and of Senor 
Zuloaga’s work last March. ‘These exhi- 
bitions were due to the generosity of Mr. 
Archer Milton Huntington, the projector 
and patron of the beautiful building of the 
Hispanic Society on West One Hundred 
and Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, 
where the pictures were shown. 

In viewing the Sorolla canvases the 
observer has the welcome and grateful 
impression of looking at the work of a 
painter of evidently impressionable tem- 
perament, one who has always lived and 
Saturated himself in the sunlight of the 
seacoast, one who has a fresh, simple, 
straightforward, wholesome contact with 
nature ; one who paints life as he sees it. 
The observer instinctively feels that the 
sun, the atmosphere, the trees, the cattle, 


GS raining painting is unlike any other 
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the landscape, the sea, the babies, the 
boys and girls, the men and women, must 
have struck the vision of this sympathetic 
artist as in a flash; and that, as in a flash, 
he must have transferred them to canvas, 
with no studio deliberation, no tentative 
strokes, but—as, indeed, they were done— 
out-of-doors, with a sure touch and broad 
brush-work. The result thus reached 
seems unexcelled in its graphic and daz- 
zling qualities, and yet in its normality. 
The healthful, joyous Greeks would have 
acclaimed such a painter. One is warmed 
by his sunshine. One realizes the effect 
of light as from no other artist. Why, his 
very shadows seem transparent, so en- 
forced are they by a heightened color, 
now blue, now violet, now yellow, now 
red. ‘This mastery of light gives to the 
Sorolla pictures their compelling power. 
To witness this induced no less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand visitors to go 
to the Hispanic Society Building during 
the month of the exhibition. 

Thus Sefior Sorolla “‘ took the town ” 
by storm. The crowd was blinded by 
his brilliant technique, as it was pleased by 
his choice of subject—his peasants har- 
vesting, his fisherfolk mending nets, his 
women sorting raisins or drying clothes, 
his boys working at their rope-making or 
disporting in their swimming contests. 
In these pictures one discerns only health- 
ful work and play, good for any one. 
One sees simply sun and air, gleam and 
glow, health and happiness, the normality 
of the race. 

But after the first enthusiasm has spent 
itself a little, we have a feeling of some 
surprise. For few of the Sorolla picture’ 
have really touched the subtler springs of 
our emotion. In viewing them as a 
whole, we find that we have been regard- 
ing the works of a great pictorial artist, 
one who apparently confines his attention 
to a marvelous and instant delineation of 
the surfaces of things, especially of the 
effect of sunlight. Only in comparatively 
few pictures does this virile painter dis- 
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close an appreciation of drudgery, distress, 
hardship, burdensome, grinding existence, 
the seamy side of life. ‘Thus he does not 
generally show us all sides of life. An- 
other artist there must be to satisfy us 
with what this output lacks. 

Compared with the red-blooded, vig- 
orous Sorolla, that other artist, Zuloaga, 
seems cold, somber, metallic, melancholy, 
nervous, bitter, even morbid and fatalistic. 
‘The less vivacious, the sadder and gloom- 
ier artist is also naturally less popular at 
first, for in subject we leave the joyous 
for what is in general the serious, the 
solemn, and the sinister. In both subject- 
matter and treatment Sefior Sorolla’s indi- 
vidualism stands practically alone in the 
history of Spanish painting; in Sefior 
Zuloaga’s, however, we trace the continuity 
of El Greco’s and Goya’s art. ‘The imme- 
diate charm of the rich, warm Sorolla sur- 
faces, with their impact of color and their 
suggestion of creative energy, gives place 
to Sehor Zuloaga’s colder canvases with 
their broad masses of flat color, their harder 
tones, their lack of modulation. More- 
over, Sefor Sorolla’s work leaves one with 
the impression that it has been dashed off 
spontaneously by an impulsive genius who 
has an unerring instinct for beauty; the 
Zuloaga pictures, on the other hand, seem 
evolved by one who was seeking not beauty 
but life, no matter how grotesque, and 
whose poise is as reserved and self-reliant 
as was that of his Basque forebears. 

As has been indicated, early environ- 
ment may account for some of this differ- 
ence between the two men. But later 
environment may well account for more ; 
for when he began to paint, the youthful 
Zuloaga found no such generous patrons 
as had Sorolla. And yet the Northerner 
must earn a living. Hence at intervals 
he had to renounce his loved art and take 
up anything that offered, now a_book- 
keeper’s place, now a chance to sell 
curios and antiques, and now the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in the 
hull-ring. Experience is a hard teacher, 
but exactly this experience underlies the 
peculiar realism portrayed in the Zu- 
loaga pictures—or verism, as he prefers 
to call it. Certainly his is no snap-shot 
realism. The observer is convinced that 
the artist has himself /ived some of the 
scenes he portrays. Look at his picture 
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of the family of the bull-fighter, for in- 
stance ; do you not /ee/ that the painter 
must have belonged in some way to the 
bull-ring? Fortunately, Sefor Zuloaga 
has painted a whole series of bull-ring 
pictures. They are likely to become 
classics some day in their delineation of 
this phase of Spanish life. 

For they and all the Zuloaga pictures 
are expressive of something outside the 
frame. Does the artist, once in a while, 
attempt a seemingly joyous subject? He 
cannot escape the suggestion of some 
stern reality beneath the gayety, or of 
some latent, elemental passion, savagery, 
diabolism, as yet unsubdued. This is, of 
course, specially noted in his depiction of 
certain creatures in their rice powder and 
showy mantillas. This Spaniard is subtle. 
He dips beneath the surface. He is a 
psychologist. Look at his “ Carmen,” 
if you do not believe it. He tells a story, 
generally a human story, sometimes a 
tragic story, and not infrequently an un- 
canny story, as repulsively and yet as 
fascinatingly as could Goya himself. One 
notes this particularly in those scenes 
painted near Segovia, that medizval town 
quite in the heart of Spain, where he 
shows the country fairs with their accom- 
paniments of venders, vintners, muleteers, 
brigands, smugglers, gypsies, hags, 
witches, sorcerers, dancers, dwarfs. And 
he shows us the country, too, the arid 
soil, the sharp hills, the temporarily swift 
streams or dried-up brooks, in a land 
cruelly denuded of its once splendid forests. 
It is as sad as Judea. 

Most of the Sorolla pictures have a 
racial flavor and accent; but some of them 
might as well have been painted on the 
French or Italian shore of the Mediterra- 
nean as on the Spanish. On the other 
hand, every Zuloaga picture seems as 
intensely and exclusively Spanish as were 
the canvases of the great Spaniards of an 
earlier epoch. With Zuloaga, profoundly 
rooted as he is in his native soil, one 
feels as in the presence of an invincible 
nationalism. Much of what Palacio Valdés — 
has done in literature, Ignacio Zuloaga 
is doing in art. Pre-eminently in their 
works we find that particular racial en- 
dowment, that Spanish something which, 
it would seem, could exist nowhere else 
than in Spain. 
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SOROLLA’S ART 


BY JULIA B. CADY 


Waters flashing blue and green, 

Strips of sunlight thick between, 

Tugging sail and bounding boat, 
Breakers foaming on the beach, 


Joy of life on shore, aftoat, 


Golden sands within our reach / 


Gardens all a mass of bloom, 
Clouds that give no touch of gloom, 
Banks of green with shadows deep, 
fiills of purple far away, 
Windswept sand and rocky steep. 
Spanish towns of color gay ! 


Children playing joyously, 
Youths .and maidens, simple, free, 
flow they frolic, race, and dance / 
Others eager for such Joys, 
Fleers of pitiful mischance, 
Poor, pathetic crippled bogs / 


King and Queen in stately dress, 

Royal babe, yet babe no less, — 

Dukes and princes dark and tall, 
Dowagers of regal mien, 

There they hang upon the wall 
As by painter they were seen / 


Sunlight, sunlight everywhere, 

Joy of life, yes, oy to spare / 

Joy that seems to close us round / 
Larth appears in fairer curse, 

And we walk enchanted ground 
‘Neath the azure of those skies / 
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SENORA DE SOROLLA 

From the painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida 
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MARIA 
From the painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida 
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From the painting by Ignacio Zuloaga 


THE PILGRIM 
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CANDIDA LAUGHING 


From the painting by Ignacio Zuloaga 
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VILLAGE TOREADORS 


From the painting by Ignacio Zuloaga 
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LOCK SEA LEVEL? 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


BY 
JOHN R. FREEMAN AND 
PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


DRAWN BY C. 8. CHAPMAN 


EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 


Mr. John R. Freeman is one of the most distinguished of contemporary hydraulic engi- 
neers. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and has been 
engaged in many great water power enterprises, both private and public. He has been a 
consulting engineer to the Panama Canal Commission and to the Board of Water Supply 
which is building the great Catskill Aqueduct. The opinion of no engineer in this country 
will be treated with greater respect on the question of canal locks and dams by professional 
colleagues than that of Mr. Freeman. He was one of the special board appointed by Mr. 
Roosevelt last winter to visit Panama and report on the stability of the Gatun Dam. 

Mr. Philippe Bunau-Varilla is one of the most eminent of living French engineers. He is 
a graduate of l’Ecole Polytechnique, which ranks among the great technical schools of the 


world. He has achieved a reputation -in his profession as a railway engineer, and has had 
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m4 . DRAWN BY C. 8. CHAPMAN EXCAVATION IN THE DRY 


An American steam shovel at work on the line of the Canal 
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a wide experience in various countries in the construction of dams and harbor works. He 
was one of the first to introduce railways into Africa, and he has achieved a notable success 
in the application of electricity to the construction of public works on the Spanish 
river Esla. His life-work, however, has been chiefly connected with the Canal enterprise 


on the Isthmus of Panama. We are indebted to Captain A..C. Baker, of the United States: 


Navy, retired, an intimate friend of Mr. Bunau-Varilla, for the following enlightening 
estimate of the motive which has prompted Mr. Bunau-Varilla’s article in this issue of The 


Outlook : 


The triumph of Panama as the Isthmian route is the religion of this distinguished man. Even in his mar- 
riage contract there is a clause that when Panama calls him he must go. It has been his life study, and he 
spent many thousands of dollars of his private fortune in the propaganda of Panama in the United States at 
the time when Nicaragua was the most popular all-American route. He has no professional jealousies. His 
devotion to the project, his experience on the Isthmus, and his unquestioned ability qualify him to speak with 


authority to the American people in The Outlook. 


It is our belief that the two articles by Mr. Freeman and by Mr. Bunau-Varilla will give 
the reader the very strongest possible presentation that can be obtained to-day of the two 
opposing engineering theories of canal construction across the Isthmus of Panama. What, 
as it seems to us, should be the conclusions drawn from these articles by the intelligent 


layman we discuss on another page. 


THE LOCK CANAL 
BY JOHN R. FREEMAN 


ANY citizens of good general 
M. information have not yet come 
to understand the fact that the 
lock canal on the present plans is safer and 
better than the proposed sea-level canal. 
By “‘ the proposed sea-level canal ”’ | mean 
that proposed by eight of the eminent 
engineers of the international consulting 
board of 1905, which was to be 150 feet 
wide on the bottom in earth, with sloping 
sides, and 200 feet wide in rock, where 
sides could be nearly vertical. These 
widths are about 40 per cent greater than 
for 86 miles of the Suez Canal. 

The “ Straits of Panama ”’ type, 500 feet 
wide on bottom, wider at the top, con- 
sidered apart from its torrential tributaries, 
once built would be all right, but will have 
to wait until the additional five hundred 
million dollars or more which it would cost 
over and above the extreme estimates for 
the lock canal are found; or until the 
dream of its one sponsor comes true, that 
this Isthmian rock can somehow be shat- 
tered under water and dredged rapidly at 
one-tenth the price per cubic yard now 
estimated by Colonel Goethals and the 
other experienced engineers. 

This is not an abstract question of locks 
vs. sea-level, but it is an intensely practical 
question of the respective merits of such 
a sea-level canal as can be built on the 
Isthmus of Panama ‘under the practical 


limitations of topography, stream-flow 
time, and expense, in comparison with a 
lock canal that can be built there under 
the same conditions. 

It is a matter of proof that the best 
sea-level canal that could be built under 
the conditions found on the Isthmus of 
Panama for the sum of five hundred and 
sixty million dollars could not carry so 
great a traffic, or do it with so small a 
chance of accident or with so little delay 
in transit, as the lock canal that will cost, 
all complete, three hundred and sixty mill- 
ion dollars, including the fifty million dol- 
lars paid to the French company and 
Panama. 

Moreover, this lock canal can be ready 
for use in five or six years, whereas to 
make this sea-level canal passable would 
require ten or twelve years from the 
present time. 

The main problems of the lock canal 
have been studied to aconclusion. Every 
location for dam, lock, spillway, or other 
important structure has been explored, 
and much of the bed-rock beneath each 
laid bare by the active work of the past 
three years, and found safe for the burden 
to be imposed. The building of it is 
now in full swing, and, since the per- 
fecting of the organization, two and a half 
years ago, by Chief Engineer Stevens, as 
to the selection of picked specialists, 
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methods, and plant, the work has been 
going on as smoothly as work in a great 
factory. 

Before the proposed sea-level canal 
could be carried far toward completion 
certain great dams and difficult diversion 
channels for restraining the torrents of the 
Chagres River and its tributaries would 
have to be completed; and for some of 
these dams—that on the Gigante River, for 
example—no location has yet been sur- 
veyed, and the substrata at its site, wherever 
this may be, have not yet been explored by 
test pits or borings. A year of surveys and 
borings would be needed before deciding 
how to begin on certain important features 
of the work. And for the great dam, 
nearly two hundred feet high, at Gamboa, 
for restraining the Chagres floods in a lake 
of thirty square miles area, proposed by 
those members of the international Board 
of Engineers who recommended a sea- 
level canal, as a necessary part of the sea- 
level plan, the amount of work to be done 
on the diversion channel and on. the deep 
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foundation of the dam to be moved is 
so great that the time necessary for com- 
pleting this one sea-level preliminary would 
be greater than the time now needed for 
completing the entire lock canal. 

There are sundry enthusiastic promot- 
ers who claim to have plans and devices 
of their own invention which they believe 
would do away with the delays incident to 
following the ordinary and _ well-tried 
methods of engineering construction. 
While we must all believe that the era of 
improvements is not ended, we must also 
recognize that failures, disappointments, 
and delays commonly attend the perfecting 
of revolutionary improvements, and that 
the sound business rule is to first try out 
these novelties in a small way or ona side 
line. 

Two years ago the favorite point of 
attack by certain opponents of a lock 
canal was an assumed weakness in the 
foundations of the Gatun locks, which 
they claimed were to be built on a thin 
shell of lava-flow underlaid by sand and 
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gravel. It was also claimed that even 
this stretch of poor rock was too short to 
support the entire length of the locks. 

So vigorous was this attack that the Sec- 
retary of War, William H. Taft, deemed 
it worth while to go down to the Isthmus 
and view the sites and the test-pits himself 
and to take along an advisory board of 
engineers. An expert’ geologist preceded 
him. ‘These investigations of two years 
ago were entirely reassuring, and to-day 
the work of uncovering this lock site and 
blasting out the ledge to substantially the 
full depth required has so opened this 
foundatien to plain view that opposition 
on this account has practically disappeared. 

The Gatun dam and its foundations 


have recently become the chief point of — 


attack. 

To many good men who have not 
themselves knowledge of the technicalities 
of earth-dam construction and of nature’s 
laws governing the percolation of water 
underground, or who do not appreciate 


the successful every-day experience, all 
over the world, in the building and use of 
earth embankments for holding back 
water, and who fail to realize the excep- 
tional precautions that are to be taken to 
make this particular dam tenfold secure— 
to these persons the very name “ earth 
dam ”’ has a fearsome sound. 

If from his @ friort grounds a man 
begins by deciding, regardless of local 
conditions, that no earth dam without a 
masonry core-wall extending to bed-rock 
should be tolerated, he has prejudged this 
case. 

Before describing in detail the condi- 
tions that affect the stability of this dam we 
will explain its relation to the lock-canal 
plan. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING CANAL- 
BUILDING ON THE ISTHMUS 


The route for the lock canal is sub- 
stantially the same as that for the sea-level 
canal, and follows closely the route of the 
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WHY THE GATUN DAM WILL BE SAFE 
Section of the Gatun Dam on natural scale with the reduced dimensions as recommended by the recent 


Advisory Board of Engineers. Drawn for The Outlook under the direction of John R. Freeman of the Board 
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railway built across the Isthmus fifty-five 
years ago, and this in turn, for three- 
quarters of its length, follows closely the 
rivers that had served as the highway of 
travel and commerce for nearly four hun- 
dred years. 

For twenty-six miles inward from the 
Atlantic and for five miles inward from 
the Pacific the canal route runs chiefly 
through a low, swampy plain. In the 
nine miles of intermediate, distance the 
route crosses the main ridge connecting 
the continental divide of North America 
with that of South America, which pre- 
sents here one of the lowest summits 
found between Behring Straits and the 
Straits of. Magellan. In the saddle se- 
lected for the canal route the divide was 
only 334 feet above the sea. 

Thus for only the short space of nine 
miles does the canal cut through upland, 
and to those who have seen or know 
about this remarkably favorable lay of the 
land, with low soft swamps extending 
three-quarters of the distance across the 
Isthmus, and who have not figured the 
problem all the way through, the obvious 
solution is a sea-level canal. 

Unfortunately the slopes of the riversare 
such that the inner portionsof these swampy 
valleys near the base of the hills are higher 
above sea level than one at first appre- 
ciates, being, in fact, from twenty to fifty 
feet above it for nearly half the length of 
the line; and thus a sea-level channel with 
forty-five feet depth of water would have 
its bottom some eighty or ninety feet 
below the surface of the inner portion of 
the valley; and although the top is easy 
digging, the bottom would have to be cut 
largely in rock. 

The eight miles of deep cut through 
the ridge are mainly in rock, mostly a clay 
sandstone of moderate hardness. 

The river channels themselves are too 
shallow and tortuous to be followed for any 
noteworthy. distance by the navigable chan- 
nel, and thus the excavated sea-level channel 
would have to be some forty miles long 
from shore to shore, crossing and re- 
crossing the present course of the rivers. 


THE FLOOD PROBLEM 


The great’ problem of the sea-level 
canal was, however, not that of digging 
out the earth and rock, but was that of 
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controlling the torrents of the Chagres 
River. The chief tributaries of the 
Chagres rise in the mountains to the west 
of the canal, hardly more than fifty miles 
distant, but in a region so difficult for 
surveying, because of the dense tropical 
growth, that the accurate tracing out of 
the watershed line has not been com- 
pleted, although long in progress. Some 
fifteen or twenty tributaries of various 
sizes enter the two sides of the Chagres 
valley below Gamboa, where the course 
of the main river meets the canal route 
after having made a sharp turn to the 
north. 

It is computed approximately that 
the maximum flow at Gamboa in the 
gréat flood of 1879 was more than 150 
cubic feet per second per square mile of 
watershed. If all the other tributaries 
poured in their floods at substantially the 
same time rate, the flood volume in 
the Chagres at Gatun, where the drainage 
area is supposed to be about 1,200 square 
miles, must have been for some hours 
three-fourths as great as the volume ordi- 
narily flowing in the Niagara River. 

How to restrain these floods from tear- 
ing through a sea-level canal, and how 
and where to build diversion channels by 
which the violent waters of the many trib- 
utaries on each side can be carried to the 
sea without entering the canal, present 
some very difficult problems that have 
never been fully worked out. Great dams 
and reservoirs on certain tributaries, diver- 
sion channels for others, were the means 
proposed, and the complete sea-level proj- 
ect for much of the route required three 
parallel canals—the one in the middle for 
navigation, those on either side for flood 
waters. 

The lock canal plan, as finally worked 
out, solves the problem of the control of 
the Chagres River and transforms it from 
a dangerous enemy into an excellent 
friend. 

This is simply done by creating in the 
Chagres valley an artificial lake 163 
square miles in area, having a surface 85 
feet above the sea, controlled by the great 
dam and spillway now being built at 
Gatun. This dam will back the waters 
up among the foothills, so that each flood 
will spend its force and deposit its load of 
silt far back from the line of navigation. 


The lake, filled by the river, will supply 
abundant water for lockage. 

The valley will become filled with wates 
from eighty to forty feet deep for a dis- 
tance of more than twenty miles, and this 
lake will form the ship route, so that the 
excavation to be made in the thirty miles 
between the locations of the Atlantic and 
Pacific locks is reduced to only about ten 
miles in length. Moreover, eighty-five 
feet in depth of cut is saved through this 
ten miles of upland, and from forty to 
eighty feet in depth of cut saved through 
the twenty miles of lowland. 

This saving in excavation is much more 
than enough to pay the cost of the locks, 
and permits of making the entire length 
of the excavated channel about twice as 
wide as that proposed for most of the sea- 
level canal, and beyond this there is the 
saving of more than five years’ time, and 
the saving of about two hundred million 
dollars and five years’ use of a three hun- 
dred and sixty million dollar investment. 

On the Pacific side the floods are less 
severe and the smaller rivers are easily led 
into new channels. At first dams were be- 
gun for creating asmaller terminal lake, and 
near them, close to the sea, the solid rock 
gave ample support for locks ; and had not 
the military engineers come into control, 
this plan would doubtless have been fol- 
lowed. ‘These locks would have been in 
plain view from the ocean, and exposed to 
the possibility of shot from war-ships on 
the. deep water only four miles away. 
Therefore it has been deemed prudent to 
move them back to a site on a ledge since 
explored, six miles inland, behind protect- 
ing hills, although ten million dollars is 
thereby added to the cost of the canal. 


EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT 
LOCK CANAL PLANS 


The only points left for fair criticism 
are the questions of the impediment of 
locks to traffic, of liability of locks to in- 
jury, and of the safety of the great dam. 

For twenty years a lock canal was the 
only type of Isthmian canal considered. 
The present plan differs in locating the 
great dam nine miles nearer the Atlantic, 
giving more lake navigation; a vastly larger 
lake; larger locks; a much wider and 
deeper channel; and a simpler plan of 
flood control, 
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_ A little more than twenty-five years ago 
De Lesseps began the digging of a sea- 
level canal of 72 feet bottom width and 
29.3 feet depth, which he had estimated 
could be built in eight years for about 
$128,000,000. Before this period had 
expired nearly double the estimated cost 
had been expended, and impending bank- 
ruptcy had forced a change to plans for a 
canal with numerous locks that was to 
have its summit level 120 feet above the 
sea. From time to time, in course of 
attempts to revive the work, boards of 
distinguished engineers visited the Isth- 
mus and revised the plans, but each time 
these plans were for a lock canal. 

Ten years ago the United States Gov- 
ernment set out earnestly and with an 
adequate appropriation to study the prob- 
lem of an Isthmian canal. The Engi- 
neering Commission in 1901 reported in 
effect that a sea-level canal at Panama 
would involve great difficulties, would cost 
twice as much as a lock canal, and would 
take double the time for building. 

Five years ago the treaty was ratified 
with the newly established Republic of 
Panama, under which the United States 
came into control of a strip across the 
Isthmus ten miles wide, and became suc- 
cessor in ownership to the rights and ma- 
terial property of the French company, 
and started preparations for the building 
of a lock canal. 

Four years ago, soon after the begin- 
ning of work with the more powerful ma- 
chinery from the United States, the then 
Chief Engineer reported, as a result of 
one or two months’ work with the first 
two steam shovels, that the cost of excava- 
tior. at the deep cut at Culebra was being 
found more favorable than expected; so 
much so as to justify a belief that a sea- 
level canal was not beyond reasonable 
limits of time andcost. ‘The Engineering 
Committee of the Commission, after brief 
study, recommended a sea-level canal. 

Four months later President Roosevelt 
appointed a Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers, international in its membership, 
and comprising some of the foremost 
authorities in the world upon canals and 
dams, in addition to the three members 
of the Committee already referred to, who 
had on February 24 recommended the 
adoption of a sea-level plan. 
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After a week spént on the Isthmus, 
and four months’ study of the data on file, 
and hearings given engineers not con- 
nected with the work who had special 
plans to present, this Board, on January 
10, 1906, presented a majority report in 
favor of a sea-level canal, according to 
certain specified plans and dimensions, 
which will be described later, and having 
a tidal lock to provide for the 20-foot 
tides on the Pacific end; and also pre- 
sented a minority report recommending a 
lock canal substantially on the plans now 
being followed. 

The foreign engineers were all in favor 
of the sea-level plan, and 2 majority of the 
American members were in favor of the 
lock plan. 

There could be little doubt that, with 
engineers of such experience and distinc- 
tion on both sides, the most feasible plan 
for each type would be selected ; and one 
excellent result of this International Com- 
mission was this settling down to definite 
plans of which the respective merits could 
be closely compared. 

The ideal canal, regardless of the time 
and money required and the expense of 
conquering the floods, is a sea-level canal 
say five hundred feet wide; and to bring 
the time and expense down to even double 
that of a lock canal they were compelled 
to trim the sea-level project down to mini- 
mum size, in the hope that some time a 
scheme of progressive widening would be 
undertaken ; and it was doubtless hoped 
that the low costs and rapid progress 
reported from the first two steam shovels 
wou'd be bettered as the work progressed. 

As a matter of fact, these low unit 
costs have not been realized. The many 
extra expenses due to work in the tropics, 
which have so largely increased the total 
cost per yard of the lock canal, would have 
increased that of the sea-level canal in 
about the same ratio. 

It is believed that if the foreign engi- 
neers, who voted unanimously for the sea- 
level plan, could have seen the actual 
lockage at the Soo, they would not have 
so underestimated the capacities of a lock 
canal. 

It may be of present interest to note 
that among the plans presented to this 
International Board by their authors were 
those drawn by M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
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and that they appear to have been unani- 
mously not adopted. The Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers presented a voluminous 
and most instructive report, which will 
always be of great value for showing what 
data had been obtained on the canal prob- 
lem up to the time the final choice of type 
was made. The Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, as then constituted, by a majority of 
5 to 1, declared in favor of the lock plan, 
and among those voting were two dis- 
tinguished army engineers.and an engineer 
who for many years had been a member 
of the Commission charged with the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River. The 
Chief Engineer, formerly one of the fore- 
most of transcontinental railway builders, 
was vigorously outspoken in favor of the 
lock canal plan. ‘The lock canal plan thus 
did not lack sponsors, and, indeed, claimed 
a majority when the engineers of the Con- 
sulting Board and those charged with the 
construction of the canal were counted 
together. 

Senator P. C. Knox presented the 
matter to Congress in a very strong 
analytical address, and soon after, or nearly 
three years ago, work was begun in real 
earnest on the present plans. 

The two chief new contributions to 
this lock canal plan were the larger lake 
attendant on the design of the great earth 
dam at Gatun, by Stearns, following his 
experience on the great North Dike of 
Boston’s Wachusett Reservoir, and the 
safer and more rapid navigation attendant 
on the straightening of the channel so that 
ships could run on straight ranges, and the 
widening at the turns by cutting out the 
inner angle, the 1,000-foot lock channel 
and the long approach piers, contributed 
by Ripley and Noble, as a result of years 
of observations on the channels near the 
S500. 

The President and the Secretary of 
War both had been favorably inclined to 
a sea-level plan, but the facts presented 
led each to recommend the lock canal, and 
their respective letters of transmittal of 
the report to Congress on February 19, 
1906, are among the most concise and 
luminous presentations of the case ever 
made. 

From that day to this the men who 
have been on the Isthmus in responsible 
charge of the work, who have studied the 


conditions on thé ground, wet season and 
dry, so far as I have been able to learn, 
have been steadfast and unanimous in 
their preference for a lock canal. 


THE NARROW SEA-LEVEL CANAL 
AND THE WIDER LOCK CANAL 

The entire length from water forty feet 
deep in the Atlantic to water forty feet 
deep in the Pacific is nearly fifty miles by 
either route. ‘The distance from shore to 
shore is about forty-two miles, there being 
three miles of harbor channel in the Atlantic 
and about five miles in the Pacific. For 
about eight miles of the forty-two, compris- 
ing the three miles northerly from the Atlan- 
tic locks at Gatun, and the four miles south- 
erly from the Pacific locks at Miraflores, 
both the sea-level and the lock canals have 
their water surface at sea level, but differ 
in that, between the shore line and the 
lock site, the lock project provides a 
channel 500 feet in bottom width, instead 
of the 150 feet bottom width provided 
for the same eight miles in the sea-level 
project. 

The narrow portion of the lock canal 
thus becomes only eight miles long, and is 
nowhere less than three hundred feet 
wide. 

The sea-level project presents a narrow 
channel throughout a distance of forty-one 
miles, of which twenty miles cut in earth 
has a bottom width of only 150 feet, 
while the other half, where the cut in rock 
will stand with nearly vertical sides, has 
200 feet width. 

Nineteen miles of this channel is on 
curves such that a ship would have 
to proceed with much caution, at a speed 
aot exceeding six miles per hour; and 
whenever a ship proceeding in the oppo- 
site direction was passed, one or the other 
would have to stop and tie up to the 


- shore, as is the case in the Suez Canal. 


The ragged top corner of the rock cut 
would have been out of sight under water 
for a very considerable” distance, present- 
ing to a ship that got out of its course 
a greater hazard than the sand bottom of 
the Suez, on which ships not infrequently 
ground. 

For the corresponding forty miles of 
lock canal the courses are everywhere 
straight, giving a clear view ahead, and 


the bottom width being: nowhere less than 
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300 feet, permits ships to pass without 
the necessity that one tie up. 

For the first fifteen miles of the dis- 
tance inward from the Gatun locks the 
ship’s course can be at full speed through 
the great lake already described ; for the 
riext four miles it proceeds through a 
channel whose bottom width is 800 feet, 
and then for four miles farther through a 
channel whose bottom width is nowhere 
less than 500 feet ; and for all the twenty- 
three miles thus far the shores of the lake 
are so far away that the wash upon them 
by the waves created by the steamer is of 
no account and need not limit the speed. 

Through the eight miles of deep cut- 
ting through the hills, from Bas Obispo 
to Pedro Miguel, it is obvious that greater 
speed is permissible in a channel 300 feet 
wide than in one 200 feet wide, and in all 
ordinary cases in the passage from ocean 
to ocean there can be time enough saved 
by reason of the wider channels of the 
lock canal to compensate for the time lost 
in passing through both sets of locks. 

THE GATUN DAM 

Gatun Lake, larger than Narragansett 
Bay, deep and navigable for half the width 
of the Isthmus inward, is the dominant 
feature of the present plan. ‘This lake is 
to be created by means of a great earth 
dam closing the gap o: about a mile in 
length through which the Chagres pene- 
trates the range of hills which parallels the 
Atlantic shore. 

The borings made here in 1905 had 
disclosed two deeply buried gorges in 
the bed-rock beneath the river channels, 
one about 500 feet wide, penetrating 
250 feet below sea level, the other 
averaging about 1,000 feet wide and 
penetrating to an extreme depth of 187 
feet. Elsewhere the bed-rock is above 
sea level and not far from the surface. 
Midway between the buried gorges the 
ledge rises in a hill which, fortunately, is of 
sufficient width to serve as the base of a 
great masonry spillway, through which any 
surplus of the Chagres floods can be dis- 
charged; and close beside the easterly 
gorge the ledge rises in a hill, with suffi- 
cient base for supporting and partially 
inclosing the masonry of the flight of 
three locks. 

Much more is now known about the 


substrata than three years ago. Hun- 
dreds of borings show that in general 
these gorges beneath the dam site are 
filled to the bottom with solid, stiff; im-’ 
pervious clay. ‘lhe recent geological stud- 
ies explain the conditions, and indicate 
that this blanket of clay, more than a hun- 
dred feet thick, covers the ancient bed of 
the valley in such a way that loss of water 
by seepage through the bottom of the 
basin is impossible. 

Many borings have also been made in 
the sides of the hills which separate the 
basin from the sea, and the height recorded 
at which the water naturally stands in the 
ground. ‘The origin of this ground water 
is the rain. The surface soil is of such 
porosity that this soaks in with some free- 
dom, and the height at which the level of 
saturation is found, and the subterranean 
slope at which it drains away, give a meas- 
ure of the imperviousness of the ground. 

It is found that nearly everywhere this 
ground water level is now higher than the 
water level of the future lake. ‘This im- 
portant fact demonstrates that there can 
be no serious percolation of water out- 
ward through the natural rim of the basin. 
All of the earth of this region is essen- 
tially a clay. Its porosity is rather high, 
but the particles and the pores between 
them are so microscopic in size that the 
frictional resistance restrains the flow of 
whatever water*is absorbed. This has 
been most conclusively demonstrated by 
the researches made by the Isthmian 
engineers during the past year, and is in 
accord with general scientific knowledge. 

The thickness of the Gatun Dam at its 
base, including the projecting riprap of 
rock, is to be more than one-third of 
a mile. This thickness would be ex- 
travagant judged by ordinary standards, 
but is not so when it-is considered that 
rock and earth, already loaded on rail- 
way trains, can be had in_ unlimited 
quantity for the mere extra cost of haul- 
ing, and that fine, sandy clay, admirably 
adapted for forming an impervious core 
to the dam, can be pumped through pipes 
from suction dredges operating in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Hydraulic-fill dam con- 
struction is a development of recent years, 
but has been well proved in dams of far 
greater height than this. 

The surplus height of the crest of this 
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7 dam of earth and rock-fill above 

- the level-of the lake is to he thirty 
feet ; so that by no chance could it 
be overtopped in any conceivable 
flood. The great height and thick- 
ness and the deep covering of 
waste rock that is to-form its sur- 
face would discourage an enemy 
from trying to wreck it, and the 
surplus height also serves to com- 
press and consolidate the mass 
below. 

A few months ago a newspaper 
reporter happened to note a slump 
in a long stone pile about sixty 
feet high, consisting of material 
excavated from the canal which : 
had been loosely piled from a high | 
trestle along the line of the up- | 
stream toe of the Gatun Dam, 
and was intended to serve later as 
a sort of nprap for protecting the 
impervious portion of the dam. | 
The slump occurred at a time of 
heavy rain, and at a point where 
this dam crossed one of the chan- 
nels of the French canal. 

The engineers on the ground in 
charge of the work attached no im- 
portance to the occurrence, but the 
enterprising reporter found it the 
text for a ‘‘ story ”’ to the effect that 
the preliminary work of the great 
dam had failed. ‘This was prompt- | 
ly telegraphed to the States and 
given wide publicity. 

The story seems to have arrived | 
at the proper psychological mo- 
ment, and a flood of discussion was | 
immediately let loose all over the 
country regarding the advantages 
of a sea-level canal, and to the 
effect that this dam would prob- 
ably have to be abandoned. | 

President Roosevelt thereupon 
requested the ex-Secretary of War : 

* under,whose supervision the build- 
ing of the canal had been reorgan- 
ized and carried on, and who him- 
self had several times visited the 
Isthmus in order to see things for 
himself, to again visit the Isthmus 
and report the exact conditions, 
_| andto accompany him appointed a 
= of engineers, of which I had 
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As thé ship oii Which we traveled 
neared Colon, the President-elect called 
the members of our board together, and 
stated that the chief object of our visit 
was to determine if any change was neces- 
sary in the plans under which the canal 
was being built, that the security of the 
Gatun Dam was obviously the point of 
first interest, and that it was desired that 
we take all the time necessary to reach 
sound conclusions, and that if a change 
from the plan previously adopted should 
be found necessary, the President and 
himself were both ready to face the new 
issue. 

The report of this board has been pub- 
lished, so little more need be said here, 
except that every member of the board was 
convinced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
of the feasibility and safety of this dam. 

A masonry dam is not necessarily safer 
than an earth dam. ‘The safety is chiefly 
a question of thickness, of faithful imper- 
vious construction, and of a proper spill- 
way. A deep bed of clay is more imper- 
vious than ordinary bed-rock. ‘The foun- 
dations of many lofty buildings in Chicago, 
Boston, London, and elsewhere rest on 
thick beds of clay. 

The water-works of Baltimore, San 
Francisco, and New York present exam- 
ples of earth dams: subject to higher heads 
of water than that at Gatun. In the San 
Francisco earthquake it happened that 
some of the earth dams of the water- 
works were close to the line of earth-shear 
and greatest shock, but did not suffer. 


CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES 
ON THE ISTHMUS 

There are records of many earth tre- 
mors at Panama; but after one has seen 
the flat arch that has been standing for 
about two hundred years in the ruins of 
the Church of Santo Domingo, and has 
observed in Panama sundry high walls of 
great age, poorly supported, it becomes 
inconceivable that any of these shocks has 
been violent enough to have injured the 
proposed dams or locks. Nowhere in the 
older masonry of the city does one find 
the characteristic “‘X cracks” still so 
much in evidence in San Francisco and 
Charleston. 

In San Francisco well-built structures 
resting on hard ground suffered little, 


however tall. The heavy, concrete ma- 
sonry of the Isthmian locks will rest on 
bed-rock throughout, and their gates and 


mechanism are designed to stand con- 


siderable shock. 

The geologist Gilbert, in his recent 
presidential address on the prediction of 
earthquakes, states that their slip joints 
commonly follow old lines of shear. The 
excavations on the Isthmus have so far 
revealed only one shear zone, a very 
ancient one, at Pedro Miguel, thirty-one 
miles away from the dam. Even such a 
faulting as that traced near San Francisco 
in 1906, or the great fault of Owen’s 
Valley, California, in 1879, if it cut 
through a lock, would not drain the sum- 
mit level or stop navigation long. 

The geologists tell us that in this Isth- 
mian region active volcanic action ceased 
before the human race was born; but 
there is, of course, always the chance of a 
violent earthquake on the Isthmus, as in 
South Carolina or in California, and there 
is every reason for believing that with a 
sea-level canal built it would cause as much 
trouble on the higher Gamboa dam, the 
higher and longer banks and the narroWer 
channel, as on the proposed structures of 
the lock canal. 


CONCERNING CAPACITY AND 
SAFETY OF LOCKS 
Alllocks are to be in duplicate; so west- 
bound traffic can commonly follow one 
line and east-bound the other, but with 
opportunity to change over in case of 
accident or to permit of repairs. Each 
lock has a usable“length of 1,000 feet and 
a width of 110 feet and 45 feet depth, 
and can take in at one time four ships 
larger than those in common use for the 
Suez voyage. Each is ample for a ship 
of more than fifty per cent greater ton- 
nage than the largest ship in the world. 
By what is done year after year in the 
Poe lock at the Soo it is proved that these 
Isthmian locks can accommodate a traffic 
of 100 ordinary ocean steamships in the 
course of a day, or, say, 60 ships of 4,000 
tons per day for a yearly ayerage. ‘This is 
ten times the traffic through the Suez in 
1907. ‘The lock canal can accommodate a 
traffic many times greater than all the 
foreign commerce that enters New York 
Harbor in the course of a year. The 


passage from ocean to ocean need not take 
more than ten hours, of which the pas- 
sage of the flight of three locks at Gatun 
will take one hour. 

It is hard to understand some of the 
recent statements about risks to ships in 
lockage, when one remembers that the 
act of passing through lock gates is safer 
than the very common act of entering a 
dry dock, or of passing into the great 
commercial docks at Liverpool and Lon- 
don, and remembers also that of all the 
great ship canals of the world, every one 
except the Suez has locks. The freedom 
from accidents at the Soo, as compared 
with the Manchester ship canal, is believed 
to be due to the provision at the Soo of 
long, straight approach piers on line with 
the lock, alongside of whitch the ship can 
be brought under control before entering 
the first gate. Besides similar guide piers 
at the Isthmus, double gates and strong 
barriers for preventing a ship. in motion 
from striking a lock gate are proposed, 
and beyond this, an emergency gate, by 
which the flow of water could be stopped 
if the rupture of a gate threatened the 


draining of the summit level. 
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THE PROGRESS OF EXCAVATION 


THE COST 


So much has been already done that 
there is now a good basis for estimating 
the cost of what is yet to be done, and it 
appears that the total cost of the canal, 
including the railway and its steamship 
line, and with no allowance for salvage on 
the construction plant, is going to be about 
$360,000,000. The figure of $140,000,- 
000, which became fixed in the popular 
mind as the estimate of cost for the lock 
canal, expressly omitted the following 
items : 

Payments for the property of the 


French company............. $40,000,000 
Payment to the Republic of 


Sanitation and zone government, 
which from the present rate of 
expenditure will cost about... 27,000,000 
Cost of work by United States 
rior to estimate, in round num- 


$87,000,000 

This amount, added to the $140,000,000, 

gives a total of $222,000,000,which should 

properly be taken as the estimate of 1905 
for a lock canal. 

Within the past three years the plans 
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IN THE CULEBRA CUT 


have been changed, with a probable in- 
crease of cost which may be estimated 
roughly in round numbers as follows : 
The increased dimensions of the 

locks will add about.......... $20,000,000 


The moving back of the Pacific 
locks for military purposes will 


Adding 100 feet to width of Cu- 
- Smoothing up of Culebra Cut 
walls with concrete........... 4,000,000 
A change in the new location of 
the Panama Railroad adds... 4,000,000 
Change in breakwater inclosing 
Balance to equal recent estimate 


The mcrease of $79,000,000 not dis- 
tributed above is due mainly to such 
causes -as working eight hours instead 
of the customary ten hours upon which 
the unit costs of the estimates were based ; 
to the higher wages and special induce- 
ments, such as six weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion, thirty days’ sick leave, family 
dwellings of a degree of comfort never 
before attempted in a construction camp ; 
to the scarcity of skilled labor and the 
boom prices prevailing in the United 


States during the organization of this work ; 
to the fact that surveys and borings on 
the new features were far from complete 
at the time of the estimate ; and, beyond 
all this, to the many unforeseen extra 
items of extra cost attendant on carrying 
on so great a work in the tropics, many 
hundreds of miles away from the base of 
supplies. 

Causes that have increased the cost of 
the lock canal would have increased the 
cost of similar items in a sea-level canal in 
the same proportion, while in the features 
of flood control for the sea-level project 
the uncertainties of surveys were much 
greater. 

In one very important feature, that of 
progress, the canal is being. built inside 
the estimate, and for this all the engineers 
and the men along the line should receive 
highest praise. 

There is manifest all along the line a 
spirit of earnestness, confidence, and co- 
operation, and a general wholesomeness 
of life, which make of this narrow forty- 
three-mile strip the best great construction 
camp that the world has ever seen, and one 


of which every American should be proud. 
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EXCAVATION IN THE WET 
The giant rock drill at work breaking up the rock under water to make the rock dredgeable 
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M. BUNAU-VARILLA 


THE SEA-LEVEL CANAL AND THE 
STRAITS OF PANAMA 


BY PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


| ie to a recent date (September, 

1905), engineers have been con- 

templating only two forms of the 
Panama waterway: the lock canal type 
and the sea-level canal type. ‘The lock 
form consists in establishing a series of 
water levels on both sides of the cont? 
nental backbone. ‘These levels are united 
by locks which allow the ships to pass 
from one level to the other, thanks to the 
vertical lift of the locks. The central 
level, or summit level, is fed by the waters 
of the river Chagres. ‘To this end the 
Chagres is dammed at a given point in 
order to retain its flood waters and to 
form a reservoir, the level of which is 
that of the summit level of the canal, or 
higher than the summit level. 

The only advantage of a lock canal is 
the economy of time of construction that 
naturally results from a cut through the 
continental divide of lesser depth than the 
one necessary for a sea-level canal. 

—_ is no other advantage, and those 


who claim that there are others can be 
compared to a surgeon who tries to dem- 
onstrate to his patient that a wooden leg is 
preferable to a natural one. 

The disadvantages of a lock canal, on 
the other hand, are of the gravest char- 
acter. | 
First, when in) use it may be crippled 
for a long time by a wrong maneuver of 
the ponderous war-ships and commercial 
vessels which will pass through the canal. 

Second, it may be practically destroyed 
for years if a dynamite-loaded ship ex- 
plodes during its passage through the 
locks. An analogous case actually occurred 
in the Suez Canal in the accident to the 
steamship Chatham a-few years ago. 

Third, it may be crippled for a long 
time with a few sticks of dynamite by a 
party of desperate men. 

Fourth, it may be crippled in case of 
war by attacks from below water by a 
submarine, or from above by an air-ship. 

Fifth, it may be crippled for an indefinite 
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time by a severe earthquake bursting its 
earth dams and damaging the gates. 

Outside of these dangers, which con- 
stitute intolerable risks for the great 
artery upon the free use of which will 
depend the naval defense of the United 
States and the very basis of the life of the 
millions of people of the west coast of 
America, there are certain and unavoid- 
able limits to the life of a lock canal. 

There is a constant increase in the 
dimensions of war and commercial vessels. 
Every time a lock canal has been projected 
the dimensions of the locks have been 
fixed with a margin which was thought at 
the time to be ample for all possible future 
increase in the bulk of ships. Before 
a few years passed the lock as planned 
became manifestly obsolete. 

In the plan made by Commander Lull, 
of the United States navy, under the 
direction of President Grant, in 1875, the 
locks were to have 450 feet length and 65 
In the new Panama Com- 
pany’s project of 1898 the locks were to 
have 738 feet length and 82 feet width. 

In the Isthmian Canal Commission’s 
projects of 1901 the locks were _to have 
740 feet length and 84 feet width. 

In the Consulting Board’s (minority) 
project of 1906 the locks were to have 
900 feet length and 95 feet width. 
Scarcely three years have elapsed since 
these dimensions, thought to be final, 
were fixed, and ye: it has now been found 
necessary to increase the length and width 
to 1,000 feet and 110 feet respectively. 

The margin left for increase in the 
dimensions of ships is inadequate. After 
the Lusitania and Mauretaria, with their 
800 feet length and 88 feet width, of the 
Cunard Line, the White Star Line is now 
building ships longer and wider. After 
the Dreadnought, with its 19,000t ons, of 
the English navy, the United States is 
building battle-ships of 26,000 tons. 

Everything points to a further and con- 
tinuous increase in the length and width 
of both commercial and naval vessels, 
which will make the actual lock canal ob- 
solete soon after its construction, if not 
before its inauguration. 

But this is not the only limitation of a 
lock canal. The conditions of the water 
supply condemn it to an early failure in its 
work of serving the demands of trade. 
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The actual lock canal project is based 
upon the plan of collecting on the sum- 
mit level the greatest possible quantity of 
water from the Chagres and its tnbu- 
taries. For this purpose the dam across 
the Chagres River has been placed at the 
lowest possible place in the valley, at 
Gatun, in order to receive into the lake 
behind the dam all the tributaries of the 
lower Chagres. 

The Gatun site is an exceedingly bad 
location for any dam, on account of the 
enormous width of the valley (7,700 feet) ; 
on account of the slippery and unctuous 
nature of the marine blue clay, deprived 
of any supporting power, upon which the 
huge earth dam will rest; on account of 
the soft, fissured nature of the clayish 
sandstone of the hills in the vicinity of 
Gatun, which are equally unfit to retain 
the waters of the lake and to furnish the 
foundations for the heavy masonry work. 

The safety of the structure, and there- 
fore of the whole canal, has been sacri- 
ficed to extend the natural limits of the 
traffic power of the canal. 

Several other plans of lock canal of safe 
construction may be devised, but the water 
supply and the corresponding traffic limit 
would be reduced by at least one-third. 

In spite of the terrible risk accepted in 
the present plan in order to collect all the 
water possible for the operation of the 
canal, it is easy to see that even then the 
traffic capacity is very limited. 

When presenting their project in Janu- 
ary, 1906, the minority of the Consulting 
Board stated that with 53 lockages the 
traffic would be able to reach between 58 
and 96 million tons annually, according to 
the future average size of ships passing 
through. For such a traffic a discharge 
of water of 3,978 cubic feet per second is 
necessary. It is easy to establish, accord- 
ing to the graphical registrations made 
during fifteen years of the water-flow at 
Bohio, nine miles above Gatun, that the 
average discharge in the driest years is 
3,384 cubic feet per second there. 

As the minority of the Consulting Board 
has admitted that a reduction of twenty 
per cent should be made in view of pos- 
sible unforeseen droughts ; as, on the other 
hand, gauges taken in February, March, 
and April, 1900, at Gatun and at Bohio 
simultaneously have shown that the flow 
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at Gatun was fifty per cent greater than at 
Bohio, the average flow per second at 
Gatun upon which it is admissible to 
depend is 4,060 cubic feet per second. 

If the conditions upon which the proj- 
ect of the minority of the Consulting 
Board was established had remained the 
same, it would be possible to make 53 
lockages daily. Unfortunately, they have 
not.remained the same. ‘The proposed 
Gatun lake, the surface of which was 
stated by the minority of the Consulting 


creased by 345 cubic feet of evaporation, 
as we have seen, the water remaining for 
lockages out of the minimum 4,060 is 2,488 
cubic feet per second. 

Each lockage with the old dimensions 
absorbed 51.90 cubic feet per second. 
With the present actual dimensions of the 
locks one lockage will absorb 67 cubic 
feet. Therefore the maximum number of 
lockages per day will be 37 instead of 53. 

This will reduce correspondingly the 
traffic, and one may safely say that the 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 
Builder of the Suez Canal and originator of the Panama Cana! idea 


Board to be 110 square miles, was found 
really to be 164.3 square miles. Hence 
results a surplus loss of water by evap- 
oration of 345 cubic feet per second. 
The dimensions of the locks have been 
brought from 900 feet length by 95 feet 
width to 1,000 feet length by 110 feet 
width. Each lockage will absorb 28 per 
cent more of water than was calculated. 
The minority of the Board calculated that 
1,227 cubic feet of water per second would 
be necessary.for evaporation losses, electric 


lighting, etc. As this figure must be in- 


lock canal now under construction will not 
permit a maximum traffic of between 58 
and 96 million tons, but only between 40 
and 67 million tons annually. 

This calculation leaves entirely aside 
the danger of an additional loss of water 
arising from filtration through the fissured 
rock in the vicinity of Gatun, a danger of 
the most serious importance; Colonel 
Goethals acknowledges this danger in 
his last annual report in connection with 
the character of the ground on which the 
Gatun locks will be erected. 
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The possibility that a traffic of between 
40 and 67 million tons may be developed 
within the twenty years following the open- 
ing of the Canal is by no means visionary. 
The report of 1906 to the Lake Carriers’ 
Association contemplates for the Sault 
Sainte Marie Canal a traffic of 66 million 
tons twenty-two years after it had been 
established at 6 million tons annually. 

These figures demonstrate how illogical 
it has been to try to make a perpetual lock 
canal at Panama. ‘The enormous risk of 
a probable destruction of the Gatun Dam 
owing to lack of satisfactory foundation is 
not compensated by satisfactory or even 
reasonable provisions for the future de- 
mands of commerce. 

To recapitulate, the so-called perpetual 
lock canal is open to two fundamental 
and grave objections : first, the danger of 
destruction of the locks, dams, and other 
works by war, accidents, or natural catas- 
trophes like earthquakes ; second, even if 
these dangers are escaped, the canal can- 
not possibly Supply sufficient water for 


PROFILE OF THE 


increasing commerce, nor afford room 
enough for the large ships of the future. 

The lock canal is nothing but a pro- 
visionary solution. It must be treated, 
therefore, as a temporary expedient, and 
it must be so constructed as to serve its 
real purpose. ‘This purpose is to avojd 
delay and permit the passage of ships to 
a limited extent while the real work of 
cutting the continental divide is in progress. 
It must, therefore, be made with a higher 
summit level, smaller locks, and simpler 
and stabler dams, which is easy if the 
impossible idea of making the lock system 
perpetual is abandoned. 


SEA-LEVEL CANAL 


The so-called sea-level canal consists in 
a deep cut through the entire Isthmus. 
‘The cut would be freely open to the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean, the level of which is 
practically constant, but on the Pacific 
end the canal would be separated from the 
ocean by tide locks. ‘These tide locks would 
prevent the tides of the Pacific from enter- 
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ing the canal and from producing currents 
which might prove obstructive to navigation 
in a narrow canal if combined with the dis- 
charge of the rivers, however well con- 
trolled they might be by dams and similar 
works. 

All the types for a sea-level canal 
hitherto presented have been projected 
with tide locks, not because the mean 
level of the two oceans differs, but simply 
because the range of tides of the Pacific 
at Panama is twenty feet (ten above and 
ten below mean level), while the range of 
tides of the Atlantic at Colon is two feet 
(one above and one below mean level). 

The type of sea-level canal which M. 
de Lesseps, the creator of the Panama 
Canal, undertook to construct in 1881 was 
29% feet deep and 72 feet wide at the 
bottom. ‘The type proposed by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission in 1905 was 35 
feet deep and 150 feet wide at the bottom. 
The type proposed by the majority of the 
International Consulting Board in 1906 
was 40 feet deep and 200 feet wide at 


the bottom in the Culebra cut, 150 feet 
elsewhere. 

In all three cases the excavation was 
to be made by steam shovels, with rail 
transportation of the spoils to the dumps. 
In all three cases there were tide locks on 
the Pacific side. 

In all three cases a dam was to be 
erected at Gamboa, just above the point 
where the Chagres enters the canal line, 
in order to control the floods of the Cha- 
gres. ‘This dam, according to the plan of 
the majority of the Consulting Board, 
would be a masonry dam, resting on per- 
fect foundations at sea level, and would 
hold the water one hundred and seventy 
feet above its base. It has been said re- 
cently that such a dam would be more 
dangerous than the earth dam adopted in 
the present lock plan because the height 
of water is only eighty-five feet above sea 
level at the earthen dam of Gatun, while 
at Gamboa the height of the masonry dam 
would be a hundred and seventy feet. 

Such a comparison is entirely unfair. 
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The danger of any dam is not measured The Isthmian Canal Commission esti- tr 
| by the height of water behind it, but by mated in 1905 the cost of its sea-level ty 
| the quality of its foundation. A masonry project at $320,000,000, and the time ~ tk 
: dam can be planned and built according necessary at twenty-two years. ct 
to the most precise calculation, while an The Consulting Board, though it pro- ) 


earthen dam is a matter of judgment, and 
the dam at Gamboa would be of masonry, 
while the dam at Gatun is of earth. It 
is just as unfair to draw a comparison 
between the Gamboa and Gatun dams on 
account of their relative heights as to say 
that a perfectly built bridge is more dan- 
gerous than a bridge of half the span 
which is built of weak and unsafe mate- 
rials and rests on questionable founda- 
tions. 

Though infinitely superior to any lock 
canal, the sea-level canal still retains a tide 
lock and does not correspond yet to the 
idea which is commonly accepted of a sea- 
level canal, and is to some extent open 
to the objections stated above to the lock 
system ; the real sea-level canal should be a 
free open junction between the two oceans, 
such as the Suez Canal forms between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 


STRAITS OF PANAMA 


To reach the final goal of the Isthmian 
puzzle it is necessary to treble, more or 
less, the amount of excavation necessary 
for the largest sea-level canal hitherto con- 
templated. It is necessary to conceive a 
- waterway 45 feet deep at the lowest tides 
and 500 feet wide at the bottom and 600 
feet at the water level. 

In such a waterway, even with the dis- 
charge of the rivers the currents would 
not exceed three and one-half knots. The 
ships would have ample water on their 
sides and below their keel to steer, and 
would not in the least be troubled by the 
currents, any more than in the Thames or 
in the Clyde, or in any navigable river 
discharging into a sea with tides. 

This is what I called the “ Straits of Pan- 
ama ”’ when I proposed it to the Consult- 
ing Board in September, 1905. It is the 
final and complete solution of the Isthmian 
problem. 

It is the final and only solution which 
corresponds to the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved and to the magnitude of the 
Nation which has undertaken to give to the 
world the Central American junction of the 
two great oceans of the planet. 


jected a deeper and wider sea-level canal, 
was bolder, on paper, several months later, 
and its report of January, 1906, estimated 
the cost at $247,000,000, and the time at 
twelve to thirteen years, the quantity of 
excavation being 231,000,000 cubic yards. 

In face of such figures it seems wholly 
impossible to conceive an excavation of 
600,000,000 cubic yards, such as that 
which will be necessary for opening the 
Straits of Panama to a width sufficient to 
meet all conceivable necessities, without 
falling on the combined impossibilities of 
an excessive expense and of an excessive 
delay of opening. 

Nobody but a lunatic could propose to 
wait from forty to sixty years for the open- 
ing of the Canal, and to spend from seven 
to nine hundred million dollars for its con- 
struction, however desirable may be the 
end to be reached. The Straits of Panama 
is a mere dream with the only system of 
excavation hitherto contemplated—the ex- 
cavation in the dry. 

But here, as everywhere, something 
which is impossible with one system be- 
comes possible and even easy with another. 

To cross the Atlantic in six days with a 
sailing vessel is impossible; it is done 
every week with steamers: ‘To cross the 
American continent in four days is impos- 
sible with horses, however swift they are ; 
it is done constantly with a locomotive. 

Steam-shovel excavation and the trans- 
portation by trains of the spoils is one 
method ; but there is another—excavation 
by floating dredges and the transportation 
of the earth and rock by barges on water. 

The difference in power and in cost be- 
tween the two methods is prodigious. © 

There is nothi. x theoretical about this. 
Everybody can read in the Canal Record 
that, with dredges for the greater part be- 
longing to the plant (which is twenty-four 
years old) of the old company, thirteen 
dredges with about one thousand men ex- 
cavate about as much as fifty steam shovels 
with thirteen thousand men. Figures of last 
October: Dredges, 1,328,000 cubic yards ; 
steam shovels, 1,598,000 cubic yards. 

If the Canal Commission had taken the 
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trouble to acquire dredges of the same 
type as the old French ones, but new, and 
therefore as powerful as they are now 
constructed, six dredges with twenty men 
on board of each, say sixty men for every 
twenty-four hours, would have excavated 
1,600,000 cubic yards ; that is, as much as 
the fifty steam shovels with their 13,000 
attendants on the roads and at the dumps. 

With such a powerful instrument in 
his hands, the duty of the engineer is to 
imagine the methods by which its em- 
ployment may be extended beyond its 
usual limits. 

The ordinary limit of the use of the 
dredge is the one fixed by the natural 
presence of water. ‘The dredges naturally 
float in the harbors and rivers. 

But they can float, also, wherever you 
bring water artificially. 

This is why I established, as early as 
1888, artificial ponds on the sides of the 
Culebra saddle, seventy feet above the 
level of the Rio Grande River, and floated 
dredges there. 

But, unfortunately, the beginning of the 
work coincided with the collapse of the old 
company, and the blind and ignorant engi- 
neers who took the works in charge did 
not continue the application of my new 
method. 

It is the same principle which I am 
to-day recommending, but with reasons 
infinitely more powerful now. 

Since those remote days the art of 
rendering rock dredgeable has made mar- 
velous progress. 

I had already in 1885, in Colon, started 
the ncw idea that rock under water may 
easily be removed by dredges if it is disin- 
tegrated in pieces as large as a man’s head. 
I resorted to a new mode of mining which 
allowed me to extract the rock under 
water by breaking with dynamite and 
dredging at a cost about equal to that of 
open-air excavation. But since then this 
method has greatly improved ; mechanical 
concussion has replaced dynamite explo- 
sion. A year and a half ago reports from 
the work of deepening rocky sections of 
the Suez Canal and of the Manchester 
Ship Canal were made before a con- 
ference of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in London. The cost at Suez of disin- 
tegrating rock was twenty cents a cubic 
yard; at Manchester, twelve and a half 


cents. A similar report, emanating from 
the chief engineer of the Blyth harbor, 
showed the same re$Sults. 

To these figures should be added four 
cents for dredging, transporting, and 
dumping, if a great mass of material is to 
be removed with a modern plant. This, 
say twenty-five cents, is the cost in the wet 
of removing rock which would cost sixty 
to eighty cents in the dry system. 

These results are undeniable ; they are 
obtained the world over, but generally 
concealed because public works are, as a 
rule, carried on by contractors who have 
no interest in making public a low-cost 
price. 

Wherever construction work is done by 
the engineering administration the above 
figures will be obtainable and corroborate 
each other. 

In Japan, with very soft rock entirely 
similar to the greater part of the Culebra 
rock, the cost price is lowered to an insignifi- 
cant figure even when the. difference in 
wages is taken into account. There are 
a dozen similar plants working or having 
been worked in Japan. 

The price of the removal of rock under 
water, which the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion in their report of 1901 had fixed at 
$4.75 @ cubic yard, was, however, lowered 
to $2.50 by the Consulting Board in 1906, 
and the price of ordinary dredging was 
fixed at 15 cents. 

It was an insufficient concession to 
progress, as is demonstrated by the figures 
which came officially to light a year and a 
half later from the works of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal and those of the Suez 
Canal. These figures have shown that 
the price fixed implicitly for disintegration 
by the Consulting Board, say $2.35 (that 
is to say, $2.50 minus 15 cents), was more 
than eleven times too great if the Suez Canal 
works are taken as a basis, and more than 
eighteen times too great if those. of Man- 
chester are admitted as the standard. The 
actual figures of practical engineering indi- 
cate that the Straits of Panama could be 
dug by the dredge method, after the pre- 
liminary lock canal for construction pur- 
poses is established, at a cost not exceed- 
ing twenty-five cents per cubic yard if dug 
with steam power, and sixteen cents if 
the gratuitous electricity of the falls of 
the Chagres is employed. 
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But the application of the dredging sys- 
tem (in place of the shovel system) to this 
problem not only would give the world the 
ideal solution in the form of the Straits of 
Panama ; and not only would it give this 
much-to-be-desired result a¢ a /ess cost than 
must still be spent to complete a perma- 
nent lock canal—the dredging plan pos- 
sesses still another advantage of supreme 
importance. 

With the work done by dry excavation 
you must have removed the last cubic 
yard before the first ship can pass. With 
the work by dredging, it is quite the con- 
trary ; you may let the first ship pass while 
your dredge is removing the first cubic 
yards. This is easy to explain. 

To lead your dredging plant to the 
working place you first retain the water in 
the cuts actually opened, create water 
levels, and connect these levels by locks. 
If you want only to let your dredges and 
your barges pass, these locks will be small. 
But if you increase their size so as to let 
pass ordinary steamers of the Pacific trade, 
say of a maximum of five to six hundred 
feet, the water levels created for the 
dredges will be utilized for interoceanic 
transit during the excavation of the Straits 
of Panama. 

I have shown repeatedly how these locks 
can be made so as to disappear gradually, 
without stopping traffic for a quarter of an 
hour. I formulated the necessary solution 
as far back as 1887. It has never been 
doubted anywhere. Thus a Straits of 
Panama can actually be used while in 
course of construction. 

As the period of excavation of the 
‘ Straits ’’ would last ten years (after four 
years of preparation), at the rate of 
5,000,000 cubic yards a month, the cost 
of the locks would be very likely repaid 
several times by the tolls. 

This method implies the use of all the 
great advances of engineering made in the 
last twenty years, and requires an insig- 
nificant amount of labor—3,000 men would 
suffice to operate the dredges by electric 
power after completion of the preparatory 
phase. 

Under this plan the Chagres will be 
dammed just above the point where it 
enters into the canal line. Nature has 


provided there an admirable site for a steel 
concrete dam. 


THE OUTLOOK 
Behind the dam the Gamboa lake will 


be formed. Its surface being 200 feet 
above the sea, it will easily feed the first 
summit level, which can be conveniently 
fixed at 170 feet or lower; if preferred, 
at 130 feet above the sea. 

The summit level will end very close to 
the lake, allowing an easy and continuous 
communication by small barge locks be- 
tween the summit level and the lake, in 
spite of the successive depression of the 
summit level. The lake will thus provide 
an admirable dump for the spoils. 

This dumping-place so furnished by 
nature is not only perfect from the point 
of view of the simplicity and economy of 
handling this enormous mass of spoils. 
It has another advantage of capital impor- 
tance. The 600,000,000 cubic yards 
deposited above the dam in the higher 
valley of the Chagres will simply raise the 
bed of the river to the altitude of the dam 
for several miles. When the works are 
finished, the water will flow on this new 
and higher bed; the dam will have ceased 
to act as a dam; it will simply be the 
retaining wall of the ground of the valley 
above. Thus will be eliminated the last 
of the works of art which will have served 
to construct the Straits. In every respect 
it will be absolutely natural in all its parts, 
and its life, security, and operation will 
not depend upon any element of artificial 
character, such as the Gatun Dam and tide 
locks near the Pacific. No earthquake will 
be able to hurt the Straits of Panama, any 
more than an earthquake has been able to 
hurt the Straits of Messina. 

The falls of the lake will furnish the 
electric power for the dredges, the rock- 
breaking machinery, and the propelling 
apparatus of the barges. 

The hitherto hated and dreaded Cha- 
gres, once harnessed, will provide the 
power for the work, the water for the 
transportation, and the flooded valley above 
the dam for the spoil dump—and all this 
is, as if arranged by Providence, just 
at the most convenient place in the 
very middle of the locked section of the 
canal. 

The river Chagres, hitherto the lion in 
the path, will be the powerful but domes- 
ticated slave who will open the “ Straits of 
Panama” when the ignorance and preju- 
dice of man cease to prohibit his work. 
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OWELL’S touch-and-go_ characterization of 
Poe—“ three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths 
sheer fudge ’—in the “ Fable for Critics ”’ has 
been accepted by so many readers as an author- 
itative valuation of his work that it is a matter 
of justice to both poets to set beside it the 
comment on the early poetry of the author of 
‘“Tsrafel” printed by Lowell in Graham’s 


Magazine in 1845: 
“Mr. Poe’s early productions show that he could see through the | 
verse to the spirit beneath, and that he already had a feeling that all 
the life and grace of the one must depend on and be modulated by the 
will of the other. . . . Such pieces are only valuable when they display 
what we can only express by the contradictory phrase of inner experi- 
ence.” Of the lines “To Helen” he wrote: “ There is a little dimness 
in the filling up, but the grace and symmetry of the filling up are such /? 
as few poets ever attain. . . . It is the tendency of the young poet that \Q 
impresses us. Here is no ‘withering scorn,’ no heart ‘blighted’ ere 
it has safely got into its teens; none of the drawing-room sansculottism 
which Byron had brought into vogue. All is limpid and serene, with a 
pleasant dash of the Greek Helicon in it. The melody of the whole, 
too, is remarkable. It is not of that kind which can be demonstrated 
arithmetically upon: the tips of the fingers. /¢ zs of that finer sort 
which the inner ear alone can estimate. It seems simple, like a Greek 
column, because of its eal «o . . » Mr. Poe had that indescribable 
something which men have called genius.” 

Two qualities are credited to Poe in this estimate which have 
often been denied him: the presence of an inner experience behind 
the poem, which informs, irradiates, and shapes x and brings it 
within the field of high and sincere artistic achievement. Poe has 
been charged with being a “ jingle man ;” a calculating artificer in 
words ; a hypnotist with sound; a magical craftsman, but not a 
genuine artist. He has been denied the gift of that melody which 
the ‘inner ear alone can estimate.”” He has been charged also with. 
practicing the evil magic of those who deceive by imitation, and 
denied the magic of that ultimate grace which erases all trace of 
tool and toil. ‘The simple fact is that Poe wrote a small group of 
poems as lovely and as far beyond the reach of analysis as a 
flower; and the very perfection of these pieces teases the critics 
who come to them with the usual academic apparatus or with the 
standards of definitely ethical or intellectual art. It is a difficult 
truth for an over-sophisticated age to learn that the most exquisite 
works of art are only subordinately intellectual and that they gain 
their immortal bloom because they spring from a soil which no 
man has plowed or sown. Mr. Brownell, who brings to criticism 
gifts of concentration and analysis which no other American critic 
has commanded, recently paid Poe the tribute of a comment of 
extraordinary closeness of thought and minuteness of scrutiny— 
but left him unexplained. He fired a whole park of artillery over 
a few flowers of exquisite and pallid beauty, and the flowers remain 
undisturbed and of an inexplicable charm. \ 
In March, 1831, there appeared in New York a slender volume ¢! 
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which bore the inconspicuous title “* Poems.” It was a reprint of a 
previously published book of verse, with the omission of six poems 
and the addition of six poems. If any doubt of the original and 
creative poetic impulse and gift of the author remained after read- 
ing Al Aaraaf,” Tamerlane,” and Fairyland” in the earlier 
collection, it disappeared when the lines “ ‘lo Helen,” “ Israfel,”’ 
“The City in the Sea,’’ were read im the later collection. Here 
unmistakably a poet to whom the inner and the outer beauty were 
one, whose thought fashioned his art and whose art was of the very 
substance of his thought, was speaking; one whose sole concern 
was.to reproduce in words the inner experience of a spirit sensi- 
tive to the lightest stir of leaves or the faintest glow of light on the 
world without imaging itself on the world within. These poems 
were not ethical or intellectual ; they did not apply ideas to life; 
they were great neither in thought, experience, nor range ; they 
were simply perfect. ‘They were in a category which few Amer- 
ican critics and readers of that time had framed ; foreign critics 
and poets, who knew that beauty was a form of righteousness, and 
that there were forms of teaching afield which were not of the 
pulpit or of the reformers, had a place for them and knew at once 
where to put them. . 

They were the work of an apprentice hand; which deepens the 
mystery of their perfection. ‘The lines “ lo Helen” and “ Isra- 
fel” were probably composed a year earlier than their publication, 
while the poet was waiting for his commission as a cadet, or while 
he was at West Point. With “ Ulalume,” “ The City in the Sea,” 
“ Lenore,” they establish the fame of Poe to be counted in the little 
group of American writers who have made contributions to the 
literature of the world. ‘* ‘The Raven” is probably the most widely 
known poem from American hands, and “ ‘The Bells” is not far 
behind it in popularity. Neither, however, is to be placed with 
the little group of almost faultless lyrics; they have a magical 
effectiveness in the world of sound; the touch of the virtuoso of 
genius on the open and closed vowels, and the use of the refrain 
and repetend, set free a subtle hypnotic influence which lays the 
listener under a spell ; but there is an element of calculation which 
releases him when silence breaks the enchantment. But in a small 
group of lyrics Poe made a lasting achievement and showed a 
magical skill in producing a single striking and unusual effect, by 
concentration of interest, subordination of secondary meaning, com- 
pression of thought and feeling within a narrow compass, and the 
identification of the poem with a distinctive metrical effect; his 
theory and his practice blending with almost absolute precision 
and harmony. 

Aside from the confusion of life which has no bearing on the 
specific quality and charm of his lyrics, the head and front of Poe's 
offense lay in the fact that he was an artist pure and simple, in an 
ethical and reformatory age when “ all New England was a pulpit,” 
and that he still appeals to a people intensely absorbed by their 
unescapable tasks and not yet sensitive to beauty nor awake to the 
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meaning and place of art. He has waited long for 
clear and adequate appreciation ; for the rank at 
home which has been given him abroad. He can 
afford to wait ; for while his work lacks greatness in 
range, passion, reality, it shows the individuality cf 
! conception and distinction of workmanship which lie 
within reach of the true poets only. ‘I could not 
afford to spare from my circle a poet,” wrote 
Emerson to a friend, “so long as he can offer so 
indisputable a token as a good poem of his relation 
to what is highest in Being.” Is Poe’s claim to rank 
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among the poets disputed because it rests on songs / 


so few and of a quality so elusive ? When was poetry 
measured by magnitude or valued by bulk? How 
little there is of Keats, and how securely his kinship 
with the greater English poets rests on that group 
of odes and sonnets! How often Emerson came 
with serene and smiling face to the temple ; how 
rarely he brought the gods the gift of immortal 
song | H. W. M. 


TO HELEN 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand! 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 

Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 


ISRAFEL 


And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are ‘a lute, and who 
has the sweetest voice of all God’s creatures.—KORAN. 


In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
“Whose heart-strings are a lute ;” 

None sing so wildly well 

As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 
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Tottering above 
In her highest noon, 
The enamoured moon 
Blushes with love, 
While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 
Which were seven) 
Pauses in Heaven. 


And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 
That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings— 
The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 


But the skies that angel trod, 
Where deep thoughts are a duty, 
Where Love’s a grown-up God, 
Where the Houn glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a Star. 


Therefore, thou art not wrong, 
Israfeli, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song ; 
To thee the laurels belSng, 
Best bard, because the wisest ! 
Merrily live, and long! 


The ecstasies above 
With thy burning measures suit— 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervor of thy lute— 
Well may the stars be mute! 


Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours ; 
Our flowers are merely—fiowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss - 
Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 
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THE SECOND OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES DREDGE 
ATLANTIC REGULATING THE PUMPS FROM THE BRIDGE 
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LIGHTS AND DAY-MARK OF AMBROGE CHANNEL LIGHTSHIP 


A CANAL AT SEA 
BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


7 Y EARS ago, as far back as 1899, 
army engineers began to realize 
that the approaches to New York 

Harbor were inadequate. ‘The old chan- 

nels were not deep enough to accommo- 

date safely the larger vessels. ‘The regu- 
lar entrance up the Bay by the Gedney, 

Bayside, and Main Ship channels was 

shallow and tortuous, and therefore dan- 

gerous. 

With wise foresight the Government 
decided that a new channel of a greater 
width and depth than any before attempted 
should be dug. Ships were growing in 
size and draught each year, although a 
decade ago few would have expected that 
such mammoth liners as we now have 
would be an actual fact so soon. Early in 
1899 the War Department was prepared 


to let out a contract to private enterprise 
v 


for the carrying into execution of this 
gigantic harbor improvement. 

A great sea canal, called the Ambrose 
Channel, taking an entirely different route 
from the waterway then in use, was de- 
cided upon. ‘The specifications for this 
work provided for excavating about forty 
million cubic yards of mud, sand, and similar 
material, work to be begun within twelve 
months and to be prosecuted thereafter at 
an average monthly rate of 400,000. yards 
for the eight working months of the first 
year, and 1,200,000 yards for each of the 
eight working months of each succeeding 
year; material dredged from below the 
required depth of forty feet not to be 
paid for. But one bid was received, and 
in accordance therewith.a contract was 
entered into in 1899, for 42,500,000 cubic 


yards excavation, measured in scows or 
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other vessels, at the rate of nine cents per 
-cubic yard. 

‘The contract. was let on these terms, 
and after long and wearisome experi- 
mentation the work was a failure. ‘The 
men engaged in it had first gone over to 
Liverpool to study the methods of dredg- 
ing then successfully in operation there. 
The contractors returned and built two 
very large dredges similar in type to those 
in use in England. The plan adopted 
was to dig very deep holes in the channel 
which would permit the surrounding bot- 
tom to fall into them. This worked well 
enough in Liverpool, but here, where the 
material was of a different character—more 
like clay—it was not successful. From 
one cause or another the work was aban- 
doned, the Government annulling the 
contract. 

Five years passed with the channel still 


far from complete, and with the need of a 


deep-water entrance to New York Harbor 
becoming more and more imperative. 


In 1904 the Government itself decided 


to do the work, and it immediately built 
two immense dredges, the Manhattan and 
the Atlantic; using the knowledge acquired 
from-all the mistakes that had been made. 
In 1907 two more ships to dig the channel 
were ordered built, namely, the Navesink 
and the Raritan, the cost-of the two being 
nearly a million dollars. 

Prompt action of this kind saved New 
York from the shame of not being able to 
accommodate the Lusitania and the Mau- 
retania and vessels of a like type coming 
to.our port. Such ships would have been 
obliged to coal at sea had not one-half the 
Ambrose Channel been a sufficiently deep 
waterway for at least their outgoing, 
when, with the added weight of their full 
home-going ‘coal supply, they need an 
extreme depth of water. 


Those who know New York Harbor 
are accustomed to the familiar sight of 
four very large, perhaps rather ungainly 
craft, cruising in and out the Bay. Heavily 
built, with sides of iron painted a dull 
gray—stanch and severe—they might 
easily be mistaken for war-ships. _These 
are the United States Dredges, called by 


‘sea-going proletarians the sand-suckers.”’ 


A memorandum from the Secretary of 
War, with detailed instructions from the 


authorities in New York, gave me permis- 
sion to visit the fleet of diggers. Captain 
Ward, U.S. N., Supervisor of the Port, 
kindly gave me passage on one of-his 
police boats down the Bay, and thus I 
boarded the Atlantic. A United States 
Inspector (for there is one in supervisional 
charge of each dredge) received me, and 
entertained me in his quarters. 

I stayed many days and nights and saw 
many: things, for although the weather 
when we went to sea had all the warmth 
and charm of the Mediterranean, before 
many hours. storm, fog, and rain gathered 
us in. 

The work on these dredges is veliians. 
There is no rest when darkness falls. -In 
only the severest weather is there any let- 
up. The clash and clang of machinery is 
continuous, subdued somewhat by the 
gentler swish-swash of the suction-pipe 
sluices, and varied only by the heavy rattle 
of the stones as they are sucked up by the 
centrifugal pumps. Night brought little 
sleep; the din was trying to unaccustomed 
ears. 7 

In dredging, two_ eighty-foot-long, 
twenty-inch-wide suction pipes connected 
with centrifugal pumps are lowered by 
steam hoisters to the bottom, from 
each side of the ship. A grating or drag at 
the ends of the pipes prevents the larger 
rocks and stones from being sucked up. 
The dredge steams slowly ahead, trailing 
at the bottom her two suction-tubes, and 
the centrifugal pumps do the rest. ‘Thirty 
cubic yards of solid material, or 190 cubic 
yards of water, can be sucked per minute 
through each pipe. _ 

In the engine-room, confined in a steel 
shell ten feet in diameter, is a runner (sim- 
ilar in form. to the screw of a steamship) 
which revolves 150 times a minute, carry- 
ing with it all the mud and debris that 
comes from the sea’s bottom and hurling 
it upwards to the decks above, where it 
finds its way to the steel bins. Once one 
of these shells burst and made sad havoc 
with the surrounding machinery, scatter- 
ing a mass of stones and sand in all 
directions before the pumps could be 
stopped. ‘The water runs off, and in two 
hours 2,400 cubic yards of material have 


collected aboard, so solid that it can be 


walked on. ‘The dredge has now sunk 
almost to the water’s level with her load; 


TENDING THE BIN GATES, WHICH OPEN AT THE 
BOTTOM OF THE DREDGE TO LET OUT THE SAND 


the pumps are stopped, the suction-pipes 
hoisted up above the surface, and the 
dredge steams about eight miles out to 
sea near the neighborhood of the Scotland 
Lightship, where she dumps her load in 
eighty feet of water. Gates are opened 
at the bottom of her bins allowing the 
collected material to fall from her hold. 


This round is repeated seven times in 
twenty-four hours. 

It is a monotonous routine, relieved by 
few incidents. Not far away is the Pilot 
Boat on station, by day marked by her 
high-hoisted blue ensign, at night by her 
red and white signal lights. Passing liners 
told of the days and hours; a lighthouse 
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A CANAL AT SEA 


tender appeared in the vicinity now and 
then to move the buoys which marked the 
edge of the channel; and that was all. 
The stucco towers of Coney Island could 
be seen; but, being winter, they, too, spoke 
only of desolation. 

Nature in her moods was kindlier—she 
gave us variation during the week I spent 
on the “ sand-sucker.”” Fog wrapped us 
up in her mantle until we feared to move, 
and more than once we had to anchor. 
Snow and rain at times beat alternately 
on the cold sheathed iron decks of the 
dredge, save the last day | was aboard, 
when the weather changed and it was 
bitterly cold and clear, but tempestuous, 
or nearly so. 

Some curious objects are found em- 
bedded in the silt of the sand left in the 
sluiceways. ‘The sea gave up many such 
mementos that linked the imaginative 
mind to the strange doings of the past. 
I saw two ancient British coins dating 
back to the colonial days, together with a 
bugler boy’s button of a regular regiment 
of the Line; then there were innumerable 
one-cent pieces, two five-dollar gold coins, 
a china doll, a crucifix, a pair of revolvers 
which had followed each other up the 
suction-tubes. In season lobsters and 
fish were numerous. A sailor gave me 
a. wedding-ring which he had found in the 
mud, and I myself dug out a brass watch- 
chain. Of larger articles a surveyor’s 
sounding-lead and a five and a half-inch 
shell were produced, telling of the im- 
mense power of the suction draft in its 
action. 

Captain King, of the Atlantic, well 
deserves remark; a man keen of eye and 
hard of speech, yet veritably of the best 
type of his calling. He kept our mess 
merry with tales of the sea. He told of 
poverty and riches—of poverty when he 
left his ship and was lost in the slums of 
Yokohama, of riches when he had steered 
a millionaire’s yacht to half the ports of 
the world. He told how the millionaire, 
shut up in his cabin, played solitaire most 
of the time. He related also many queer 
and entertaining anecdotes of sailors’ do- 
ings in all the ports of the world’s seven 
seas. 

The Ambrose Channel is all but a 
fact. One side of it is already dug, 
and it is likely that it will be finished in 


THE BUOY MARKING THE 
TO THE CHANNEL 


~~ buoy in the world, costing five thousand 
$s an occulting light which will burn auto- 
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THE WHEEL-HOUSE OF THE DREDGE ATLANTIC 
This picture gives an idea of the heavy construciion of the Atiantic 
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REMOVING STONES FROM THE “ DRAG’ 
Stones get stuck in the ‘‘ drag,’’ which is attached to the end of the twenty-inch suction pump, eight feet long 
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THE FUNNEL 
INCH STEAM 
THE AMBROSE CHANNEL LIGHTSHIP 


AND THE TWELVE- 
FOG WHISTLE OF 


two and a half years. It is open to navi- 
gation only in daylight at~ present, but 
Congress has. just enacted legislation 
permitting the liners to proceed up the 
new waterway at night, and a permit 
from the Secretary of War will be issued 
to that effect. 

Assistant Engineer Henry N. Babcock, 
who has particular charge of the work, 
and to whom Government reports give 
great credit for his far-seeing manage- 
ment of it, told me the cost of the Chan- 
nel may reach $5,250,000, yet the Gov- 
ernment is getting the mud out at four 
cents a cubic yard, reducing the price in 
the original contract by more than one- 
half. 

The Channel will be especially taken 
care of by the Lighthouse Establishment. 
Already there has been stationed a new 
Light Vessel officially named ‘ Ambrose 
Channel 87.” She is the finest of her 
class, well able indeed to greet with 
dignity her lady friends, the Liners. For 
each one of these sister ships has to 
shake her hand as they pass, and if she 
is not to be found by the eye or the com- 
pass, the tiny tinkle of her submarine bell 
must be listened for. Failing this, the 
stentorian tones of her twelve-inch steam 
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whistle (rending the air, as I saw it, with 
great puffs of steam that the seventy- 
pound pressure boilers drive through her 
lungs) must be heard. I was proud to 
have photographed her during her first 
hour of life and duty. 

Further up the Bay, in a dead course to 
the Channel, a giant buoy, the largest in 
the world, has been set to mark the “ fair- 
way.” With its immense size, its occult- 
ing light and automatic whistle, it is a 
veritable floating lighthouse, save for the 
novel feature that it has no keeper; only 
now and then a lighthouse tender, on 
patrol duty, replenishes its gas _ tanks. 
On Staten Island there are being built 
two lighthouses which will be the range 
lights of Ambrose Channel. 

Geological surveyors were somewhat 
afraid that the Channel, when complete, 
would be liable to seepage and refilling. All 
this, however, has been to a large extent 
forgotten, for, as the Canal at Sea nears 
completion, with its increased depth, tidal 
currents have greatly increased in its bed, 
and now it is not doubted that by keep- 
ing one dredge constantly at work the 
forty-foot depth of the Channel will be 
easily maintained, and what was perhaps 
a century ago acontinuance of the natural 
bed of the Hudson River will again be- 
come a fact. 


AMBROSE CHANNEL LIGHTSHIP NO, 87 


This is the largest and best-equi lightship in the 
ships must “make” her before entering in 
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JOHN IRELAND, ARCHBISHOP OF ST. 
PAUL 


BY JOHN FOSTER CARR 


Christianity is built upon things 

incredible. Always fresh wonders 
are wrought. And to-day we see, sud- 
denly, as by the dropping of veils from a 
carved marble, a great church in our 
midst—the greatest of all our churches 
for the substance of power already won. 
Undeniably the Archbishop of St. Paul 
has been in some large part its creator ; 
and it has been so far the background, 
setting, purpose of his acts, that there is 
no reading of his life without first viewing 
the new marvel of its fabric. 

Consider the advance in Protestant 
America of this Catholic faith: Within a 
century twenty-five thousand have become 
some twelve, perhaps even fifteen, mill- 
ions—by a miracle of swarming immigra- 
tion its multitude more than doubling 
within the last twenty years. The com- 
ing Census, supplanting guesses, may well 
show the number of its members nearly 
equal to those of all our other religious 
bodies taken together. Certainly it needs 
but a slight natural growth, a little further 
recruiting from new immigrants, and, by 
the courtesy rights of a majority of the 
adherents of all religions, the United States 
may be called a Catholic country. Already, 
if we count Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, the twenty million Catholics 
under the flag far outnumber the united 
believers of all other creeds whatever. 

More remarkable than swelling hosts, 
or their breeding increase of wealth and 
position, is the adaptive change of a 
National character that has come within 
the Church itself. ‘There are many living 
men who can remember when the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States was 


] IKE the City of God, our common 


French. After the mid-century the French. 


were submerged in the-first great flood of 
immigration, and the Church immediately 
became overwhelmingly Irish, with an 
active and important German minority. 
Gradual change then followed change, 
until these days of huge Catholic Con- 
gresses and public honors, when all at 


once we have realized this strong presencc 
of an established American Catholie 
Church. Despite at times a foreign air, 
it is pulsing with American life—a faithful 
part of the Church Universal, yet intensely 
and jealously national, It boasts our 
rooted prejudices, patriotic and demo- 
cratic. It boldly reflects our National 
consciousness in religion. It teaches in 
some respects a Puritanical austerity of 
life—a thing almost wholly unknown on 
the Catholic continent or islands of Et- 
rope. 

Now these are some of the distinguish- 
ing traits that astonished Catholics from 
over-seas have remarked in the changing 
life of the Church here: The most strik- 
ing thing of all is work—prospering, vig- 
orous work on so great a constructive 
scale that no such labors have been seen 
since the great ages of the friars. In 
Europe the days of building are passed. 
Here, everywhere, are rising cathedrals, 
churches, schools, seminaries, mofiasteries, 
convents, and hospitals—largely endowed 
by the pennies of the poor. The Amer- 
ican business air pervades community and 
clerical life, and the administrative ma- 
chinery of the Church is limited to strict 
necessities. There are no idle canons or 
priests, and even the Vicar-General of a 
Province usually has a parish. 

The extraordinary habit of American 
freedom goes so far that diocese may differ 
from diocese in everything except disci- 
pline. One bishop does not hesitate to 
tell his clergy: “It is your own fault if 
every one of you is not bishop in his own 
parish.” Priests freely mingle with the 
people, attend every sort of public gather- 
ing, and are more than welcome. “ Your 
Grace,” ‘Your Eminence,” are disap- 
pearing titles of address. 

The supernatural is still the very soui 
of the Church, her central life and interior 
fire. Yet the prospering religious com- 
munities here are devoted to the most 
practical forms of work; and the con- 


templative orders are few and struggling. 
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Nowhere in the United States can a brew- 
ery or distillery be found in a monastery, 
and priests in large numbers join total 
abstinence societies. An air of cheer pre- 
vails in religious life, and death loses much 
of its old desolation in these American 
cemeteries. 

Nor is this all. Itis assuredly true that 
Catholic education is not always as efh- 
cient as that of the average of our public 
institutions, either in the elementary work 
of the parish schools, with their million 
children and more, or in its restricted sec- 
ondary instruction in colleges. But the 
quick advance already made is a surpris- 
ing thing ; and a visiting Abbé Klein, in 
keen and observant interest, jots down in 
his note-book such tell-tale headings as— 


“ Experiments in co-education.” 

“Nuns of Trinity College go to Bryn 
Mawr to study methods and equipment.” 

“ Lower seminary turned into day school 
to give priests knowledge of home life.” 

“ Gymnasium in college.” ; 

“College reading-room with magazines 
and newspapers.” 

“Courses in journalism, engineering, and 
pharmacy.” 


From such striking differences of prog- 
ress—and these, perhaps, not the great- 
est—as a non-Catholic I argue some sig- 
nificant molding of the Catholic Church 
to the genius of our country and civiliza- 
tion. I see in it, indeed, the breathing of 
a new spirit, the creation of a new national 
Church, that by intelligence and wealth 
must one day lead the Catholicism of the 
world. Yet, calming the scandal of Catho- 
lic Europe, let it be noted that in no other 
progressive land is the Church so rigidly 
orthodox or its authority so instantly 
obeyed. 

What part has John Ireland, Archbishop 
of St. Paul, had in this great transform- 
ing change? By what gifts and what 
developed powers has he done his work ? 
What purposes have guided him ? 

Born among the grzen hills of Kilkenny, 
his native Ireland gave him a warm and 
generous heart, a glowing spirit, an impetu- 
ous will for the fray. His father, a car- 
penter, was a gaunt, fiery man, alert in 
mind, domineering, rigorously honest ; his 
mother silent, hard-working, fervent in 
religion. The family drifted into the 
mid-century stream of Irish migration, 
and his early boyhood gave memories 


Pin’ 


of Boston; of an altar-boy’s awed and 
careful service in Burlington, Vermont ; 
of a long, halting journey to Chicago, and 
some months’ schooling there at St. 
Mary’s of the Lake; then of the slow 
jolting by prairie schooner to Galena, and 
the voyage up the Mississippi by the 
famous Nominee to St. Paul. 

In that wild frontier town of ’52, where 
Indians in gay blankets stalked the streets 
and scalping was still known, the eager, 
blue-eyed lad became again an altar-boy 
in the rugged pile of slate that was at 
once cathedral, school, dormitory, refec- 
tory, and bishop’s palace. Here he came 
under the influence of the first of the 
masters from whom in his youth he 
abundantly drew character and inspiration, 
a priest who set his imagination flaming 
with pious zeal, and strongly forged his 
life in purpose. It was the missionary 
Cretin, the first Bishop of St. Paul, who 
had won Voltaire’s town of Ferney back 
to the Faith, and here in the wilderness 
lived many months on crackers and cheese, 
that he might tend his little flock without 
taxing their poverty.. In sympathy and 
wit he was an American, a quaint and 
lovable old man, whose room contained 
a busy printing-press and a hundred 
mechanical wonders of his own invention. 
He was idolized by the dozen boys of the 
school, who gathered about him of nights 
at the organ, where they learned to shout 
lustily in chorus both Yankee Doodle and 
the Marseillaise. 

A boy of fourteen who day after day 
would debate of theology with the Pres- 
byterian minister to whom he carried milk, 
whose one passion was reading after chores 


by the light of candles which he made of 


taper ends thriftily saved from the altar— 
such a boy was plainly destined for the 
priesthood. He was keen to learn, and 
he was patient while the other boys were 
rebellious when there was wood to be 
sawed by the old bishop’s heavy lumber- 
ing treadmill. And so an aged French 
missioner of that day still tells how, one 
evening, Bishop Cretin, watching from his 
window the boys at play, called to John 
Ireland and to the young Thomas O’Gor- 
man—now the Bishop of Sioux Falls—to 
come into the church. He asked if they 
wished to become priests, and when they 
had told him “ Yes,” “ Then kneel down,” 


ARCHBISHOP 


said he; “I am going to consecrate a 
seminary to the Lord.”’ In charge of the 
guardian, Father Ravoux, they were soon 
on their way to be educated in France. 
At the lower seminary of Meximieux, 
in the valley of the Rhone, John Ireland 
distinguished himself in mathematics, ran 
the eight years’ course in four, won medal 
after medal, and carried off prizes in the 
French language and literature from the 
very lads of the land. Already there 
were seen in him the strength and virility 
of his forming character; yet here again, 
and more clearly, he showed the modeling 
power of the teachers whose influence he 


IRELAND WHEN A YOUNG 


PRIEST 


deliberately sought. There was Tarlet, 
just and stern, the Rector Superior, a born 
governor of boys; Perrier, the literary 
genius of the seminary, who taught him 
the habit of accurate thought, and a style 
terse yet touched with poetry ; the devout 
Rebelin, whom he took for a spiritual 
guide. 

It was during these school years that, 
in the mystic fervor of his faith, he twice 
made pilgrimage to the sainted shepherd 
Vianney, whose miracles, humility, and ter- 
rific austerities have since brought canon- 
ization—the Curé of Ars, to whom every 


sorrow and sickness came for healing; 
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whose sermons were ardent appeals of 
‘“ Love the good God! Love him dearly!”’ 
in rapturous repetition; who said to the 
children in church: “ Little ones, when 
you strew flowers before the Blessed Sac- 
rament, hide your hearts in your baskets 
and send them amid your roses to the 
Lord Christ.”’ 

With the Marist Fathers at Hyéres, on 
the Riviera, he took his philosophical and 
theological course. And among. those 
quiet scholars, who had made small stir in 
the world, his interest in his chosen calling 
broadened and deepened. He was in the 
native town of Massillon, and memories 
of that fearless and imaginative preacher, 
vowed to righteousness, became for him a 
potent inspiration, afterwards steadily seen 
in a characteristic dislike of doctrinal dis- 
putes, and soon, after the preparatory 
time, to be turned into a fixed way of 
meeting the age’s impatience of dogma 


_by a mighty insistence on the age’s ideal 


of right living. He made a constant 
study of the oratory of Bossuet, and 
caught something of the grasp and sweep 
of that high and stately mind. He hap- 
pened on the life of Cheverus, the first 
Catholic bishop of Boston, and Cheverus 
he straightway elected for his pattern 
priest. It was this French _preacher- 
bishop who created the first * Catholic 
charitable institution in the United States ; 
a man. liberal enough to preach in Protes- 
tant churches, who labored notably in the 
new cause of education, and, strange for 
that day, made a large and effective use 
of the press. Yet, for all the honors that 
came to him, he cut his own firewood and 
kept the strictest simplicity in life, mindful 
that God had planted the Faith throughout 
the world by the hands of twelve poor men. 

To the young seminarian France thus 
became—and they are his words—* the 
school of his soul.”” But it never became 
a second mother land. Four years alone 
of his boyhood had he passed in the 
United States, yet he knew that he was 
an American, he says, from the first day 
he set foot on French earth. And his 
Americanism grew strong within him. 
Montalembert, Lacordaire, and de Tocque- 
ville gave logical form to his political prin- 
ciples. And he was not without sympa- 
thizers in his democracy, for, though the 
Republic of ’48 had passed away, and 


24 April 


Napoleon III, with charlatan flattery, had 
won over many of the clergy, the old 
liberalism still survived in the Church, as 
a nourishing ideal. But at Meximieux, as 
at Hyéres, the students were mostly a 
stiff-necked, conservative crew—the sturdy 
upholders of the South during the anti- 
slavery agitation—and with them he waged 
hot battles of argument. 

His studies ended at the war’s begin- 
ning, the man in him was formed, strong, 
and ready trained for his life-work—the 


ardor of theory to change instantly into 


the vehemence of practice. So, for him, 
the flash of the first gun at. Sumter came 
as a peremptory call of service; but Bull 
Run had been fought before he was free 
to claim his passport at the United States 
Consulate in Paris. 

** Are you a Unionist ?” he was asked. 

And in that gray, formal, high-ceiled 
room his hearty, boyish voice rang out 
with the martial—perhaps unpriestly— 
answer : 

‘Undoubtedly! To the last drop of 
my blood !”’ 

Immediately on his return to St. Paul 
to live with a Southerner bishop and a 
small household of French clergy, John 
Ireland became a very evangelist of 
Unionism. He sought occasions, and, 
French-mannered and awkward, with im- 
pulsive eloquence preached conscription 
and the Northern cause. Following the 
ordination of so manful a patriot priest, 
there came of necessity his appointment 
as chaplain of the Fifth Minnesota. He 
joined his regiment at Clearwater, Missis- 
sippi, and forthwith his soldierly presence 
was felt. He was strict in the duties of 
mass and of confessional before battle. 
But by the memories of his fellow-veterans 
he was far more than a priest even in 
those days. Almost abandoning the 
officers, with boisterous good humor he 
threw in his lot with the men; he helped 
in their camp work—forage and fires— 
he wrote their letters. Squatting huddled 
on the ground with them, gnawing half- 
roasted ears of corn, he joked in their 
patois with the hundred French-Canadians 
and half-breeds of the regiment. In all 
things they were his fellows; he shared 
every rigor of their terrible winter raids, 
crowding with them at night, packed like 
fish for warm sleeping. 
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Volleying laughter in the fever tents 
told when he visited the sick. He turned 
the hot march through stifling dust into 
a joyous Canterbury pilgrimage. One 
famous story tells his discovery of the 
fat negro sutler taking a forbidden ride, 
tightly wedged in the regiment’s giant 
soup-kettle that was swinging from a pole 
carried between two mules. Him with 
mock official gravity he dislodged, to the 


roars of the trudging regiment. In good 


fellowship he was thus accepted by all, 
and, at need, Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics were not lacking to help him build 
bowers for his altars. 

Conspicuous during these days were 
his personal bravery and his flaming love 
for the great cause. A hundred fabulous 
tales of the camp fire rehearse his deeds 
of arms, but it is a credited truth of his- 
tory that at the pressing moment of Iuka 
he gave yeoman’s help where it was sorely 
needed, in rushing ammunition to the 
front. And when the assault wavered at 
Corinth, and, a part of the line yielding, a 
squad took to their heels, he dashed after 
them to stop the rout, and drove the men 
back: to the fighting line with the loud- 
shouted threat that he would have every 
one of them shot for desertion. 

Fever was near the end of him before 
he had done a year of this arduous serv- 
ice. He was left behind for dead, but 
after a slow recovery returned to St. Paul, 
and, still weak and unfit for duty, took up 
the routine of the Cathedral pastorate. 
Brawny health, however, came in time, 
and Father Ireland was to find a vast 
work to engage him. In a long, ill-fitting 
black coat his tall figure soon became to 
all the sign of a mission. Deep-furrawed 
lines curving sharply about the mouth, 
pointing the strength in an ironlike jaw— 
a nose high and aquiline—a lofty back- 
ward sweep of the brow—a something 
saturnine in the set lips—a habit of walk- 
ing abstractedly about his parish, gravely 
gesticulating—all recalled Dante. Yet his 
clear blue eyes were frank and good- 
humored, and his laugh, when a frend 
stopped him, would echo up the streets of 
that rough-hewn, gray stone city, bespeak- 
ing the warm friendliness of the Irish 
heart that could be “all to all.” He was 
earnest in everything, impulsive, and light- 
ning swift in decision. He was a valiant 


controversialist in that age of strenuous 
religious controversy, and seemingly never 
happier than when he was framing his 
deft and heated syllogisms in defense of 
papal supremacy or the infallibility of the 
Church. His bold honesty got him friend- 
ship and respect, and by life and duty he 
was steadied and hardened. From the 
very first he was a mastering leader of a 
priest, with quick-kindling, contemptuous 
wrath for backsliders. 

And old St. Paul for its reform had 
want of a manof such fiber. It was filled 
with relics of border turbulence and the 
not of drink, for, from the day when the 
first steamer that ever landed below St. 
Paul’s single log cabin had_ put off there 
six barrels of whisky, drunkenness had 
been the curse of the town, and the Irish 
were now the worst offenders. They 
numbered a fourth of the inhabitants, and 
they owned nearly all the saloons. Among 
them this zealous young priest came. He 
made long and eloquent trial of moral 
Suasion, and received many fine compli- 
ments from the liquor dealers, who told 
him that he was no fanatic. But moral 
suasion to his practical and ambitious eye 
gradually came to seem as useless in St. 
Paul as a prayer-wheel. Success only 
dated from one January night in ’69 when 
he saw three disreputable figures stagger- 
ing silently towards his house. He opened 
the door for them, and they stumbled into 
the room, handing him a rumpled sheet— 
a “petition’—that bore the single 
scrawled sentence : 

“For God’s sake organize a temper- 
ance society.” 

Seven men, including a saloon-keeper, 
had signed it. 

The next Sunday saw the birth of the 
first society of eighty members. It grad- 
ually grew into an army and was captained 
by him in a battling, a crusading spirit. 
Such tactics and strategy as his were of 
their sort a new thing within the Church, 
and the Germans and the French, seeing 
their convivial liberties threatened, mut- 
tered learnedly of the Manichzean heresy. 
But Father Ireland, now wholly abandon- 
ing the counsels of “ fireside philosophers 
and chancel orators,’”’ grasped men by the 
hand and by the collar—titerally, theysay— 
and drew them to church, as the rum- 
sellers drew them to the bar. He coaxed 


and argued and wheedled and threatened 
them into signing pledges. ._He made 
hut-to-hut visits in St. Paul’s shantytown, 
and whisky-bottles went flying out at the 
squalid doorways. He refused to confess 
liquor dealers, and he canvassed the sa- 
loons; he collected money for his work 
from the proprietors, and then, to their 
dismay, comfortably seating himself before 
the bar, he would exhort them to give up 
“the trade of making widows and or- 
phans.”’ With one trusty helper and a 
stout blackthorn stick for his entrance 
ticket, he cleared and closed the shame- 
less and defiant dance hall of the town. 
A miracle of audacity and impetuous 
work, for the spirit of him worthy to be 
called, as he soon was, the “ Father 
Mathew of the West.” 

“ Cadets” and ‘ Crusaders” were or- 
ganized until every parish in Minnesota 
had a temperance society and there were 
crowded annual conventions. ‘The great 
movement spread, and, with independent 
societies, was merged in State and Na- 
tional leagues. He traveled the whole 
country preaching: He carried the battle 
back to Ireland and Great Britain. 

So far-planning a man sets a marked 
goal before him, and decisive was Father 
Ireland’s success. His temperance cam- 
paign in the diocese of St. Paul was an 
accomplished victory within ten years. A 
high license law was passed, and the num- 
ber of saloons in the city kept by Irishmen 
was reduced to two. ‘The world of the 
Northwest had changed, and he _ had 
labored mightily to change it. 

In the meantime, as a priest, seizing 
opportunity, shaping circumstance by 
work and will, he built his own character 
to power and influence in the Church. 
His hearty, forthright ways were in sympa- 
thy with the world that surrounded him, 
and Western democracy and idealism he 
made his own. His views were soon to 
be called impracticable and Utopian by 
conservative churchmen, but they were 
instinct with the canniness of the West, 
and no great moral leader in America has 
ever tramped into the future with surer 
foot. 

Impatient of trivial details, Father Ire- 
land fairly glowed in the rapid despatch of 
business, and rested only in a change of 
work. No other priest knew in such 
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minuteness the affairs and needs of the 
Church in the Northwest; and he was 
barely thirty when he was sent as his 
Bishop’s delegate to the great Vatican 
Council, that affirmed the doctrines of 
Papal Infallibility and of the Immaculate 
Conception. Here he took no part in the 
debates, yet Bourget has told with what 
terrified surprise the old cardinals looked 
upon him, “ the plebeian apostle.’”’ These 
months in Rome were richly filled with 
experience, and gave him the vision that 
made his grasp nation-wide and world- 
wide. And Rome soon knew the worth 
of this untitled priest ; for in 1875, with- 
out consultation with his Bishop, he was 
named Apostolic Vicar of Nebraska and 
Titular Bishop of Moronea. So damag- 
ing a loss sent Bishop Grace, of St. Paul, 
in protest, post-haste, to Rome. The 
appointment was withdrawn, and Father 
Ireland was made Coadjutor Bishop of 
the See of St. Paul. 

His new dignity gave new ambitions in 
work. Hardly had Bishop Ireland re- 
ceived the preferment than he began in 
robustious vigor to attack the evil of the 
congestion of immigration in the city tene- 
ments of the East; and he entered upon 
large schemes of colorizauon. At the 
outset he bought two great tracts of land in 
western Minnesota, acted himself as head 
immigrant agent, and within the first year 
placed over nine hundred Catholic colo- 
nists on prairie farms. ‘Twenty parishes 
were soon formed. Within five years 
Graceville, Clontarf, De Graaf, Avoca, 
and Minneota were settled with Irish, 
Adrian with Germans, Ghent with Flem- 
ings and Dutch, and millions were added 


to the productive capital and labor of 


the State. 

And a new interest, awakening new 
enthusiasms, soon engaged his tireless 
energies. It was education, education that 
should be both secular and religious—the 
free school of America still, but the free 
school of America teaching the parents’ 
faith, Protestant and Catholic. 

He devised the Faribault plan of relig- 
ious instruction in the public schools, after 
hours, and fought it through to the ap- 
proval of Rome. And when in time he saw 
that the Faribault plan must fail, he gave 
himself the more earnestly to the building 
of Catholic schools; and he insisted that 


— 
| 
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a Catholic teacher should be as efficient as 
a public teacher. And when, in the full 
power of an archdiocese, small funds 
| would make it a question between building 
a new church or a school, he always chose 
the school. He became an exigent peda- 
gogue, and made it a habit to pay frequent 
inquisitorial visits to his institutions and to 
attend their examinations. He sent stu- 
dents abroad for the highest training—to 
Dublin and to Oxford. He sought out 
the best-equipped men for his teachers, 
and gave his favors to productive scholars. 
In the Province of St. Paul there are now, 
almost wholly of his founding, a modern 
seminary splendidly endowed, some sev- 
enteen colleges for boys and girls, more 
than one hundred and fifty parish schools. 
He was active in the organization of the 
Catholic University at Washington, and it 
was his influence that saved it from a 
strictly scholastic directorate and course of 
studies. 

And in all this he looked to a wide hori- 
zon. He-has been frank to doubt the 
character-forming value of our secular 
public education, and he has always de- 
clared—a courageous thing in this land 
of the all-sufficing school-house —that we 
need righteousness, sobriety, and honesty 
far more than intelligence and knowledge. 
Yet no reactionary in education is this 
Archbishop of St. Paul. Read his pro- 
gramme of education for the Roman 
Catholic Church : 
| “The ideals. of the world are the 
Church’s own ideals: knowledge, liberty, 
and social progress. ‘The knowledge of 
the age! The age has not a sufficiency 
‘/’ of knowledge. The need of the hour, 
| the duty of the Church, is to stimulate 

the age to deeper researches. Let us be 
\ patrons of knowledge. Let us be the 

most erudite historians, the most experi- 
enced scientists, the most acute philoso- 
phers, and history, science, and philosophy 
will not be divorced from religion. The 

Church, the mother of liberal learning, the 

founder of the universities of the Middle 

Ages, must regain the scepter of science. 

It must build schools, colleges, seminaries, 

and, more important still, it must lift up 

present and future institutions to the high- 
est level of intellectual excellence, modern 
in curriculum and method.” 
His hard-fought.temperance crusade and 
10 


its victory, the founding and success of his 
agricultural colonies, an assured fame for 
the power and nobility of his oratory, have 
long been enough to make Archbishop 
Ireland a National figure. But it is as the 
great churchman that his life’s work has 
its firstimportance. Nor from the church- 
man can the patriot be disjoined. 

The Church never changes, and yet, 
because infinite in adaptability to every 
breed of men, it does forever change; it 
is, as Catholics say, eternal in life. It has 
here been built up in large part by the 
most diverse kinds of immigration. But 
the strangely heterogeneous masses have 
been strongly welded together in unity, 
and it is now seen that from the beginning 
we were to have a National Church, thor- 
ougly American, and as distinctive as the 
churches of France, Germany, or Ireland. 

From the earliest days this Church of 
America has enjoyed a rare autonomy. 
The weary distance from Rome of itself 
made initiative and wide discretion a 
necessity; and freedom it had granted and 
freedom it took for itself, until its inde- 
pendence became a byword. The story 
goes that Pius [X, in denying’ a petitioner, 
with a twinkling eye made the gracious 
suggestion : 

‘But I am only the Pope, you know ; 
you might apply to one of the American 
bishops.”’ 

The liberty thus acquired was soon im- 
bued with the American spirit. Roman 
misgiving still scents a new Occidental 
heresy in Yankee democracy and bragga- 
docio, and its accusation runs that “ the 
American Catholic exaggerates the natural 
virtues of man in general, and of the 
American in particular.” And “ Ameri- 
canism” has often been attacked. But 
the attack has developed a controversy 
of persons rather than of principles; and 
the Catholic Roman Church in the United 
States, untroubled by a single noteworthy 
heresy or schism, has remained loyally 
within its ancient faith. In progress its 
opportunity has been without parallel 
For the first time of importance in history, 
it exists here as a free church in a free 
state. It is tied to no impossible lost 
cause of politics, nor involved in party 
intrigues such as in Europe to-day excite 
fanatical and at times almost national 
hatred. Best of all, certainly, the Church in 


| 
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America has full privilege to ally itself with 
every form of advance, moral and social. 
This is at times difficult on the continent 
of Europe, where the Catholic complains 
that he cannot easily forget how Voltaire 
understood ‘ Liberty”? and Robespierre 
Fraternity,” and where. valid reforms 
are often headed by militant and very 
blasphemous atheists. 

A destined thing, a decreed good for- 


tune, this progress and these changes now - 


seem, yet there were days of grave peril, 
of hot battle and uncertain victories. 
There was urgent call for a great church- 
man. There was almost desperate need 
for the strong hand of an Archbishop 
Ireland to help compulsively in directing 
the forward course of the Church.. The 
first necessity was for priests who could use 
its innate social power to make the Church 
broadly and patriotically National. ‘The 
life of it was all but dominated by the 
new-come immigrants, and many of their 
priests, as he bluntly said, remained in 
heart and mind and mode of action as 
alien to America as if they had never been 
removed from the Shannon, the Loire, or 
the Rhine. For the Catholic conquest of 
the American people he insisted on the 
use of weapons shaped and tempered to 
the American model. And it was his 
bold voice that first and loudest demanded 
the change of arms: 

‘Each century calls for its type of 
Christian perfection. At one time it was 
martyrdom ; at another it was the humility 
of the cloister. To-day we need the 
Christian gentleman and the Christian 
citizen. An honest ballot and _ social 
decorum among Catholics will do more for 
God’s glory and the salvation of souls 
than midnight flagellations or Campostel- 
lan pilgrimages. ‘There are occasions 
when a wovena is the refuge of laziness or 
cowardice. We must work as if all 
depended on us, and pray as if all de- 
pended on God.” 

He was one of the master minds of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltjmore—the 
Council that, ignoring old doctrinal con- 
troversies, concerned itself with practical 
works making for holiness; that taught 
temperance and warned liquor dealers to 
take to a more decent means of earning a 
livelihood; urged the observance of the 


Lord’s Day, the better training of the 
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priesthood, the extension of schools, the 
reading of United States history. But 
more important far than the Council’s 
decrees and pastoral letter was the ser- 
mon that Bishop Ireland preached on 
its assembling. His popular eloquence 
masked a formal argument drawn from 
teachings of doctors and encyclicals of 
popes proving the Church’s permissive ac- 
ceptance of democracy. We cannot easily 
reimagine that world of ’84, but, to mark 
the importance of the fact in the history of 
the American Catholic Church, note that 
it was not until 1892 that Leo XIII startled 
the world «with a benediction of republics, 
when he enjoined on the Catholics of 
France the duty of loyalty to their govern- 
ment. 

But even permissive acceptance was 
not enough for Bishop Ireland. In burn- 
ing words and on many platforms he pro- 
claimed that the principles of democracy 
are found on every page of a gospel 
which teaches the equality, fraternity, and 
liberty of all men through Christ. ‘ The 
world,” he affirmed, “ did not put its civil 
and political institutions into accord with 
its spiritual faith until the birth of our 
Republic. It came in a first manifesta- 
tion through the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It came in a second and final 
manifestation through President Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation.”’ And far 
into the future this churchman-patriot 
looked. For him our Republic still bears 
in its hands the hopes of the whole human 
race: ‘* No Monroe Doctrine confines her 
democracy between Atlantic and Pacific 
shores. ‘The Church triumphing in Amer- 
ica, Catholic truth will travel on the wings 
of American influence and encircle the 
universe.” 

And in the Cathedral of Baltimore to 
the bishops and priests of the country he 
preached a gospel way that is still ill tried 
by any creed: 

“The present age worships unwittingly 
at Christian shrines. It is time to bring 
back the primitive gospel spirit, to go out 
into the highways and byways, to preach 
on housetops and in market places. Seek 
out men. Draw them to God by all the 
cords of Adam. Save the masses. Speak 
of vested rights, but speak, too, of vested 
wrongs.” Again he spoke of means and 
weapons. Again he pointed to the house- 
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holder who brought from his treasury 
things new and old: “ Steam and elec- 
tricity in religion, co-operating with divine 
grace, will triumph.” 

All this, view-point and method, was 
vexing as new doctrine to conservative 
Catholic America. ‘To Catholic Europe it 
was an enormity of offense lacking little in 
heresy of a direct attack on the Credo or 
the Ten Commandments. But from that 
September in ’88 when he received his 
pallium, Archbishop Ireland has labored 
with mighty Irish zeal, and in his chosen 
way, at the twofold stupendous task that 
he set his Church: 

‘To make America Catholic, and to 
solve for the Church Universal the all- 
absorbing problenis with which religion is 
confronted in the present age.” 

He had always a stanch support in 
Leo XIII ; and to Leo he soon became a 
very Benjamin. 

Patience of hard work and the progress 
of the years have put something of a curb 
on the impetuous spirit of his youth, yet 


he has always spoken as he thinks, and 


quickly ; and in one grave crisis his ready 
fearlessness averted a great calamity from 
his Church and country. 

It was in the early nineties, when Herr 
Cahensley petitioned the Holy See to create 
German parishes in the United States, 
with German Catholic schools, and a rata- 
ble proportion of German bishops. This 
was not only a menace to the single 
English speech upon which the existence 
and unity of the American Catholic 
Church depends, but it offered a perilous 
means of perpetuating the spirit and life 
of our self-contained foreign colonies. 

At this Archbishop Ireland was an 
instant public challenger : 

‘The mass of our Catholics to-day are 
Americans, and they resent with indigna- 
tion any effort to class them as Irishmen 
or Germans or foreigners of any stripe. 
The bishops of America are fully able to 
ward off all foreign invasion, and to main- 
tain the Church on thorough American 
lines. If they did not themselves have 


the courage and common sénse to do so, 


the Catholic people, whatever their race- 
origin, would compel them to do their 
duty.” 

He hurried to Rome, as he had done 
when “ Americanism,” and his methods, 


were being fiercely debated, or when the 
Knights of Labor were in danger of the 
Papal ban, or that other time when he 
pleaded the cause of the new Catholic Uni 
versity. No more was heard of Cahens- 
leyism. For the future the Church was 
justly sure of its new title, American. 
And Archbishop Ireland issued a final 
stern warning : 

“Our country is not a Congo to be 
partitioned at the good pleasure of foreign- 
ers. We have under Peter’s successor 
our autonomy, and for the sake of the 
American Church and of the American 
Republic we will maintain that autonomy.” 

In the naked force and conviction that 
ring in these lines—here is the key of 
character. His eloquence is persuasive 
because it is strong in truth and in his 
soul’s strength. And so it is that if you 
will read 4 half-dozen of his orations and 
addresses, ‘‘ Conscience: The Mainstay 
of Democracy,” '‘‘ Patriotism,” “ The 
Church and the Age,” ‘“ Devotion to 
Truth: The Virtue of the Teacher,” 
“War and Peace,” and “ Jeanne d’Arc,” 
you will kndéw more of the heart and soul 
of the Archbishop of St. Paul than you 
could find in a volume biography. 

But for nearer human substance take a 
close view in summary of the man and his 
character-revealing acts : 

To him life has clearly been battle ; and 
in that battle’s waging he has used, not 
the cautious diplomacy of many great 
prelates of his Church, but boldness and 
power. He was first a frontiersman, with 
the body of an athlete, and so fit priest 
for the rough pioneers. In the dauntless 
force of those early days he was once 
prompt to quell a picnic riot by three 
times bowling to the earth a pugilist ring- 
leader of trouble. In later years, with 
the same moral courage and against many 
protests, he launched just as hotly into 
New York’s great fight with Tammany 
Hall. 

Or take the years midway: A prize- 
fight was looming, imminent with dis- 
grace, upon St. Paul. Mass-meetings and 
all failing, Archbishop Ireland, with a Su- 
preme Court Judge, rushed determinedly 
to the pliant Governor-of the State at 
midnight, roused him from his bed, and 
told him to his face that he would have 
him impeached if he allowed the infamy. 
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Again, and but a little while ago, he at- 
tended a great Labor Day meeting which 
he had been asked to address. ‘The 
speaker who preceded him had advocated 
the boycott, and the air was still ringing 
with almost universal tempestuous ap- 
plause. The Archbishop rose, met the 
great audience with a calm—* Labor 
unions cannot be tolerated if they inter- 
fere with the personal liberty of non-union 
men ’’—and sternly saw to it that all his 
interrupters were put off the grounds. 
Yet his amazing dash of decision and 
energy can be turned to nervous labor at 
a crowded desk, despatching the details of 
a mail. It can be translated into patient 
plodding at the endless routine of his 
Province, or at such weeks of fruitless 
work as he devoted, the Pope’s Envoy of 
Peace, attempting to prevent the shedding 
of blood in the Spanish War; or the 
quiet hard months given to the settlement 
of the friars’ claims in the Philippines. 
He is practical as Manning was prfacti- 
cal. He knows modern business methods 
as a master workman knows atrade. His 
great sermons are delivered Mot merely to 
his congregation in St. Paul, but of set 
purpose to the press, and by the press he 
shrewdly has taken the whole Nation for 
his parish. He is liberal, and speaks on 
all platforms. He is the friend of all 
churches and helps in all charities. He 
is a stout-hearted optimist, but rarely is 
optimism held in rein by such acute com- 
mon sense, such level judgments, unde- 
ceived, of men and human motives. For 
him mistiness is never the mother of wis- 
dom. His clear thought is as remarkable as 
his clear sight. His vision is the vision of 
facts, and he has no illusions. ‘ Away 
with theories and dreams !”—his cry—is 
the type of his practical mottoes. He is 
identified always with the world’s great 
movements of progress—the uplift of the 
negro, peace and arbitration, as of tem- 
perance and education ; yet no advocate of 
any of these things has had more astute 
knowledge of what is actually attainable. 
And so he undertakes few losing battles. 
He is our first churchman to become a 
politician, but he remains a politician with- 
out political influence. His strict academic 
choice of Republicanism was confirmed 
for the characteristic reason that he saw 
the majority of Irishmen in this country 


purposes. 
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becoming Democrats, and he thought it 
intolerable that either Irish-born or Catho- 
lics should be largely classed with any 
party. In the end he grew to be a sturdy 
enough partisan to insist often on his 
citizen’s right of public speech. He took 
the stump for McKinley ; and loud were 
the Democratic protests in that summer of 
96, when he met the Bryan attack on the 
Supreme Court with a furious—* This is 
secession! ‘The secession of 761!” 

Archbishop Ireland is a man strong in 
ambition—set upon definite results and 
definite successes. There is nothing patri- 
archal in his government of priests, who 
are his selection and who carry out his 
Tactful and tactless, he pre- 
serves an almost military discipline, and, 
like Grant, he moves only when he is 
ready, and is ruthless in laying aside the 
incompetent. He has, too, the persist- 
ing resolution of the great leader. A con- 
ference of Archbishops in Washington 
took up an-educational question for decis- 
ion. The vote stood twelve to one against 
the Archbishop of St. Paul, who had in- 
sisted on the Papal position. 

“You have lost,” said the Apostolic 
Delegate. 

“No!” came the clinching retort from 
the Archbishop ; ‘‘ the Pope and I make a 
majority.” 

This rigor of purpose is much tempered 
by a genial social gift, a companionable 
fondness for stories and for old friends. 
There is no waning of the enthusiasms 
of his youth, or of its humor and laughter. 
His democracy—the master note of his 
life and manners—is a hearted love of 
equality, the broad air and the breezy 
helpfulness of his pioneers of the North- 
west. Infallibly with this there goes that 
amiable heedlessness of courtly form that 
always shocks the conventions of Europe. 
At a Vatican audience an awed Monsignor 
once had sight of him in animated ges- 
ture plucking at his Holiness’s sleeve. 
And at Paris—on the Continent an Arch- 
bishop is a prince of the Church, and 
moves in the world with state—when he 
had business with the Premier of France, 
he presented himself directly at the Quai 
d’Orsay in slouch hat and a much-trav- 
eled black coat. A white-stockinged door- 
man took his card, and, supposing him to 
be a secretary, smiled a bland— 
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“ Fh, bien, Monsieur? You come to 
announce a visit from the Archbishop of 
St. Paul. At what hour are we to expect 
his Grace ?”’ 

Continuing powers of body and mind 
still fit him at seventy to be a leader in 
this world of ours, as it renews its youth 
in sixteenth-century strenuousness. His 
recreation is still new work. When on 
his constant travels he still scorns the soft 
Pullman bed, and sits out the night, per- 
haps comforting himself in the pages of 
his old crony Horace. His memory, 
careless for faces, never loses a fact, a 
figure, a name. At an encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic which 
years ago he had saved from the prohibi- 
tory edict of his bishop, he could turn 
back into the dim scenes of forty years 
past, and instantly greet a crippled veteran 
with a jolly— 

“Fontaine? Fontaine of the old Fifth 
Minnesota? Fontaine, you rascal, why 
didn’t you come to confession that ‘Tuesday 
morning before you went on furlough ?” 

Plainly, for Catholics: Archbishop Ire- 
land’s labors have been enormous in lay- 
ing the foundations of a veritable ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Church,” and in adapting the methods 
of Old World Catholicism to the needs of 
twentieth century America. But for him 
and his defeat of the Cahensley move- 
ment the United States would to-day 
remain a missionary country, suffering in 
independence and without proper canoni- 
cal establishment. He is the interpreter 
of Americanism to Catholic Europe. And 
he has done more than any of his 
co-religionists to disarm the hatred of anti- 
Catholic bigotry, and to bring about the ac- 
ceptance of Catholics in the common Chris- 
tian brotherhood of the land. For, to those 
who feared, and sometimes bitterly said, 
that the Catholic faith was inimical to the 
Republic, and that Catholic immigrants 
would become a dangerous foreign body 
within the country, and, “like the Chi- 
nese,” unassimilable, he showed by mani- 
fest acts that his Church could be, what in 
fact it is to-day, a powerful engine for 
Americanizing the foreigners who come 
to us. 

And to his own age he stands a great 
religious teacher, combating its proud 
negations. 

Macaulay ing prophet—could 
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as well have included orthodox Protestant 
ism when he said in his Olympian way that 
“the progressive enlightenment of the 
world is not unfavorable to the Catholic 
Church.” It is surely favorable to both. 
For it is a significant fact that our Protes- 
tant churches that are prospering as the 
Roman Church is prospering are precisely 
those that have kept the fervent humble 
faith and the untouched moral. code of 
the ancient ways. Beyond doubt the 
conquering energies of our common faith 
are struggling for a great renewal. And 
this is well. For this immediate day, as 
never before, we need its reverent inten- 
sity and stanchness to prepare the journey 
into new ages for our swiftly unifying 
world. 

That is the sane, ruling message ‘of 
Archbishop Ireland, not only to Catholics, 
but to all men of his generation, even 
though their consciences reject the author- 
ity of Rome and its major doctrines. It 
is the passionate pleading of his life. But 
see, if you can, the man, and hear his 
spoken word, vital and nourishing. 

Power and dignity clothe the stalwart 
form of the preacher. His large, strong 
face, framed by hair of silver steel, stamps 
itself on the memory—the great, boldly 
carved, eagle-like nose, the broad and 
heavy chin, the wide eyes that in their 
low flame of azure gray are seen the 
length of the cathedral aisle. Word by 
word he reads and weighs the text. He 
expounds his argument in professorial 
way, with a pointed explanatory finger. 
The gestures are restrained and angular. 
There is crisp statement, lucid thought ; 
there is form of logic savoring of the 
schools, much striking realism, some poet- 
ry. For the fame of the man you listen 
curiously, until, you know not how, your 
heart is suddenly captive by an overwhelm- 
ing force, human and moral, as you hear 
preached the olden Gospel of Galilee in 
that voice, the most extraordinary among 
orators. It is narrow and hoarse, and 
echoes from the mouth. It falls to a 
broken whisper ; it rolls in a heavy bass. 
There is an explosive rasp and drawl to 
it, a stress, a staccato throb, a plangent 
flow. In a moment.of great earnestness 
words tear themselves from his lips: 

* A nation of materialists is a nation of 


corpses.” 


An open, appealing palm is raised, and 
ever to be remembered is this thunderous 
ring of truth: 

‘‘What material progress has not been 
able to provide is a power to control 
human passion. Rather science has 
quickened its vibrations ; material progress 
has fed fuel to its eruptions. ‘The lesson 
above all others, surging forth from the 
progress and growth of humanity in the 
twentieth century, is that religion remains 
the supreme need of humanity, that to-day, 
more than ever before, our salvation is to 
widen out the skies, so that men may see 
and know the Almighty God, so that all 
may love his goodness and fear hisjustice.”’ 

‘What he wills and commands—it is 
faith in the truth divine revealed by Jesus, 
love unbounded in return for love divine, 
cleanliness of soul, righteousness of heart, 
patience in suffering, moderation in pros- 
perity, pity for the unfortunate, generous 
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love to the needy, charity towards all, 
justice towards all.”’ 

Such a man is John Ireland, A~*h- 
bishop of St. Paul. The heartening sum 


-of the story was once given in two words 


by Leo XIII. As he saw him approach 
in the great audience chamber, he whis- 
pered to an attending Cardinal : 

“ Ecco [avvenire (Behold the future !) 

The wisest of the Popes of our time 
did not in this pay a vain tribute to a 
pattern of achieved character, to the 
candid honesty and good will of a life 
multitudinously fruitful in works. It was 
far more than that. He thus hailed as 
the hope of his Church an aggressive 
American, modern in ability and knowl- 
edge, a Christian of leading and unshak- 
able faith—the complete type of man to 
captain for to-day the armies of Christ. 
And only such a man can meet the pride 
of the age. 


INHERITOR 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Say not the gods are cruel, 
Since man himself is kind— 

Man, who could give no tenderness . 
If, impotent and blind, 

He stretched appealing hands on high 
No tenderness to find,— 


Who, wakened to compassion, 
No longer stands apart, 

Careless of others’ suffering, 
But, rather, shares the smart, 

Because of pity drawn from out 
‘The Universal Heart,— 


Who feels within him glowing 
A spark that dares aspire, 

l'‘lame-like, unto supernal things, 
With never-quenched desire, 

And knows that Heaven bestowed on him 
A spark of its own fire ! 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE OF 
O-YOSHI-SAN 


BY ALICE 


HE was very small, and looked terri- 
S bly overburdened as she stood out- 
side the door of the great Kanda 
kwan-ko-ba* watching with glistening eyes 
the stir and excitement of the holiday 
season. She was only eight years old, 
and her baby brother, a fat lump of a year 
and a half, was tied tightly to her slender 
shoulders, his sleepy head emerging close 
to her own above the wadded garment 
that contained both children. 

But O-Yoshi-San did not feel that life 
was using her hardly. The baby brother 
was her pride and joy; and to carry 
him about, to sing to him “ Ven ne ko yo” * 
in gentle crooning tones if he showed 


. signs of discomfort, to run and jump for 


his amusement when he was wide awake 
and jolly, and to bring him home at last, 
warm, comfortable, and sound asleep, to 
her mother, who worked so hard all day 
in the little straw-matted room in a muddy 
compound at the back of a row of mean 
shops—all this seemed to O-Yoshi-San 
a kind of enjoyment that the Empress 
‘herself might envy. 


bazaar. 
3“ By by, Baby.” 


M. BACON 


It was late at night for a little girl to be 
walking the streets alone, but Mother was 
very busy at home finishing off the last of 
a hundred little straw pipe-cases that she 
had been making. She wanted to take 
them to-morrow to the dealer, who had 
promised to pay for them on the last day 
of the year, but Bo * had been fretful in the 
small, ill-smelling room, and at last, late as 
it was, O-Také-San had tied him to Yoshi’s 
back, and told her to carry him out into 
the fresh air and show him the lights and 
the people until he was too sleepy to look 
any more. | 

“Then, perhaps, he will let me finish 
my work,”’ she said, as her nimble fingers 
flew among the shining brown straws. 

So Yoshi had gone out into the night. 
It was only a short walk from the dark, 
muddy compound and the street of mean 
shops to the great Awan-ko-ba, and she 
knew that there would be lights and peo- 
ple there in abundance on this last night 
but one before the New Year. 

Yoshi’s expectations were fully justified 
when she reached the bazaar. The tower, 
which in the daytime distinguished the 


* Bo or Bo-ya, titles by which a little boy is = 
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building from all the other shops along the 
wide, straight street, was one blaze of 
lights. A brass band somewhere in those 
dazzling heights discoursed wheezy but 
martial music that thrilledg Yoshi’s soul 
with joy and courage, and at a long booth 


that filled one side of the entrance court- — 


yard such marvelous things were being 
done that Yoshi lingered on even after 
Bo, overwhelmed by all the glories of the 


place, had fallen asleep upon her shoulder.. 


It. was such fun to see what happened. 
Every one who came out of the Awan-ko- 
ba, his purchases neatly wrapped in a 
furoshiki,: carried in his hand@ collection 
of tickets, and stopped at the booth in the 
entrance court. When he had delivered 
his tickets to the smiling, bowing man 
behind the counter, he received the right 
to take from a basket as many pink and 
white balls as he had given in tickets. 
These - balls the happy shoppers would 
then break open,.and find in each a bit of 
paper on which was written the name of 
some article. ‘To the second man in the 
booth the ball-holder would hand the little 
paper, and he would read the name on the 
paper to yet athird man at the back of 
the booth. Sometimes it would be only 
a little thing, a bundle of chopsticks or a 
cheap handkerchief, but sometimes it 
would be a great and expensive present— 
a pair of geta*® (Yoshi looked wistfully 
down at her own worn little clogs when 
she heard that shout), or a beautiful crape 
collar, or something really fine. And 
whatever was shouted by the second man, 
the third man took it at once down from 
the shelf, and. then all the crowd that 
watched and waited in the courtyard 
shouted ‘* Banzai !’’ * to the lucky customer. 

It was great fun to watch! No won- 
der that O-Yoshi-San’s eyes glistened and 
her cheeks grew red, and she quite forgot 
to go home, but stayed on and on. She 


wasn’t envious of the people who received 


all the fine presents, but she could not 
help thinking how few things of any kind 
they had at home, and of how hard her 
mother worked to get even the rice that 
they ate, now that father was away in 
Manchuria. 

Yoshi could remember the time when 
they had been very prosperous. In those 


TA. of cloth used fur wrapping bundles. 


“Hurrah! lit. “ A thousand years!” 


days her father. was toa rising 
young man in the government service. 
They lived in a Jong, narrow house just at 
the master’s gateway, with the front facing 
in to the compound, and one or two 
barred windows at the back looking out 
into the street. There wasn’t any Bo 
then, only Yoshi, and her mother did not 
have to work so hard or look so anxious, 
and there were always new clothes twice 
a year, and many little presents of food 
sent in on the occasion of festivals at the 
master’s house. Yoshi thought that her 
father was the strongest and the bravest 
and the kindest man in the world. On 
New Year’s morning—that last New Year 
before the war began—how beautiful he 
looked as he stood in all his fine new 
running clothes waiting to take his master 
out on a round of visits. Yoshi had run 
to him and clung about his knees and 
cried out, ‘*Oh, Father, you are beauti- 
ful!” and he had laughed and-lifted her 
up and run around the compound with 
her on his back. For a moment Yoshi 
forgot the lights and the music and the 
procession of ticket-holders and _ the 
shouting crowd, and the tears filled her 
eyes, she wanted so much to hear that 
jolly voice and look into those Kind eyes 
again. 

But the master was gone—killed at 
Port Arthur—and the mistress had gone 
b ck to her own province to live with her 
parents-in-law and bring up her children ; 
and the dear father—where was he? No 
one seemed to know. Yoshi had asked 
her mother, but she only shook her head — 
and said “I don’t know” so sadly that 
the little girl did not like to ask again. 
The war was over now, the regiments 
were coming back, the streets were gay 
with flags and bands and little prccessions 
of citizens escorting the conquering heroes 
to their homes, but no word had come’ 
from the father who had been everything 
to little Yoshi and her mother. 

‘There was little Bo, to be sure, so fat 
and jolly and dear! He was a great 
comfort to both of them, and when they 
were hopeful they talked of what his 
father would think of him, and how he 
would love him. Sometimes there was 
something almost like jealousy down in 
Yoshi’s heart when she thought of how 


1 A jinrikisha puller. 
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she must share her father’s affection with 
the newcomer, but it didn’t last long, for 
Bo was so cunning and soft and fat, and 
he clung to her so confidingly, that she 
couldn’t be jealous very long. 

The tears welled up in Yoshi’s eyes and 
made the lights twinkle dizzily, and a lump 
came in her throat. Bo hung a dead 
weight at her back, and she hitched her 
shoulder a little to change his position. - 

“T must go! He is sound enough 
asleep now!” she said to herself, but 
turned back once more to see the crowd 
before the present booth. A young man 
and woman were just coming out from 
the building. Yoshi shook a little in spite 
of herself as she looked at them, and was 
glad that Bo was asleep so that he was 
not frightened. ‘ Foreigners!’ she said, 
under her breath, and thought if the 
Russians looked like that the Japanese 
must surely be brave t» meet whole 
armies of them. What giants they were, 
and how red their hair was! What long 
noses they had, and what fierce eyes! 
And their voices! Dear me, what a 
strange gabble they used! Yoshi’s eyes 
opened roundly, and she stared frankly 
and satisfyingly at the strangers. She 
could not understand their talk, for it was 
in English, but she saw that they had 
many tickets. 

‘‘ What are we to do with these things ?”’ 
saidthe man. ‘I can’t understand enough 
of the lingo to know what they’re for. I 
don’t see why these Tokyo Japs are so 
stupid. None of the shopkeepers know 
any English.” 

The young lady, who had big blue eyes 
and curling hair, and was altogether a 
fearsome object from the Japanese stand- 
point, made answer promptly and de- 
cidedly: ‘Give me Yokohama every 
time for shopping. Some of the Japs 
there are really quite intelligent. Even 
the jinrikisha-men understand what you 
say. ...QOh! I see! You take your 
tickets in there and they give you things 
for them. And hear the crowd shout! 
I don’t believe I want to do that and be 
shouted at. What time is it, anyway ?” 

‘“‘ Nine-thirty. If we’re going to catch 
the last train to Yokohama we must 
toddle. Where are those rickshaw boys ? 
Hi, there! 


Hurry! 
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24 April 


* Oh, Arthur, look at that little girl 
with a baby on her back staring at us! 
Let’s give her the tickets. Perhaps she'll 
get something she likes.” 

“ All nght! Here goes. Here, you! 
Ne-San/* Here! <Agemasho /* 

It took O-Yoshi-San some time to un- 
derstand that these strange beings were 
offering her tickets, and her first impulse 
was to refuse them, bowing as low as 
Bo’s weight on her back would allow her 
to, and growing very red in her embar- 
rassment. But one of the jinrikisha-men, 
in. attendance upon the foreigners, ex- 
plained to her that they were Americans, 
not Russians, and that though they looked 
fierce, they were really good-natured, only 
rather stupid and rough in their manners, 
and that she had better take the tickets. 
So O-Yoshi-San took them, with many 
bows and smiles and murmured words of 
thanks, and the foreigners mounted their 
jinrikishas and were trundled out of the 
courtyard. 

The interest of the crowd, which had 
been concentrated on the Americans, sud- 
denly turned to O-Yoshi-San. ‘The re- 
ceiver of tickets at the booth, smiling 
blandly, called out, ‘‘ Come here, Ne-San, 
and exchange your tickets.” It was so 
late now that the 4wan-ko-ba had nearly 
emptied itself, and there was no one in 
the line ahead of the excited little girl. 
With red cheeks, and lips half trembling, 
half smiling, she handed up the tickets 
and reached out her hands for the precious 
pink and white balls. ‘ Twenty tickets!” 
said the man, and counted out twenty 
balls, more than Yoshi’s hands could hold, 
but she dropped the surplus into her long 
sleeves. 

Banzai!” shouted the crowd behind 
her, and her breath came in little pants as 
she:cracked open the first ball and handed 
the tiny folded paper to the reader. 

“One first-class pair of scissors!” he 
shouted to the third man, who took them 
from their place and laid them down on 
the counter before O-Yoshi-San. She 
drew a long breath of delight. She had 
so wished she could give something to her 
mother for New Year’s, and now here was 
just the thing. Her black eyes danced, 
and the crowd murmured approvingly. 
1 Elder Sister, a form used in addressing a young 


girl of the common people. 
*] will give you. 
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She crunched another ball in her hands, 
and when the reader took the paper he 
shouted loud and clear, ‘One fine um- 
brella!’”’ ‘There it was on the counter, a 
great fat red and white umbrella, with bam- 
boo sticks and oiled paper cover, large 
enough to protect Yoshi and Bo together 
from the pouring rain. Next came a gay 
calico furoshzki, and then a tiny pipe. A 
thermometer in a long white paper box 
puzzled the little girl somewhat, but she 
took it gratefully as a part of her amazing 
good luck. Towels, packages of envelopes, 
rolls of writing-paper, a pair of fuzzy red 
flannel socks (‘‘ Just the thing for Bo!” 
was Yoshi’s ecstatic thought), four bundles 
of chopsticks, a package of tooth-powder, 
one decorated comb such as women wear 
in the hair, one hairpin with a cherry- 
blossom on its top, a teapot, two glass 
tumblers, a pretty crape yer7,’ or collar, 
these were some of the things that 
the papers cailed for and that were 
placed on the counter before the excited 
child. When the reader shouted, “ One 
pair of first-class gefa /” and a beautiful 
pair of lacquered wooden clogs with red 
velvet strings was handed out, Yoshi 
hardly believed it could be true. It seemed 
as if she could not wait to finish her busi- 
ness, so eager was she to get home and 
show her mother the wonderful things that 
had come to her. She felt down in the 
bottom of her sleeve. Only one ball 
remained, and she took it out and crushed 
it between her palms. ‘ One first-class 
bureau with four drawers !’’ shouted the 
reader. ‘“ Banzai!” yelled the crowd, and 
Yoshi stood dazed and overwhelmed by 
her luck. A bureau! What in the world 
should she do with it? It took two men 
to move it out to the front of the booth, 
and her other property was already filling 
the counter. Utterly bewildered, she 
looked about her. ‘The men in the booth 
unfolded the /furvs/rkis, of which she by 
this time possessed three, and began 
wrapping things up in them. By skillful 
arrangement, everything except the um- 
brella and the bureau was finally packed 
and tied safely in the three bundles. 

‘“ And now, Ne-San, you must take 
your things away, for it is time to close 
for the night,” said one of the men, kindly. 


‘A collar sewed to the undergarment and showing 
at the neck of the kimono. 


* The lights are going out inside, and we 
must shut up, too. Shall we call youa 
jinrikisha ?”’ 

Poor little Yoshi, suddenly brought face 
to face with the incumbrances of wealth, 
found her joy changed to anxiety. She 
might, even with Bo on her back, manage 
to get the three bundles home, but what 
to do with the umbrella and the bureau 
she could not imagine. 

“ Jo-ya,’”’ * said a voice by her side, “ do 
you want to sell the bureau? My wife 
wants one, and I will give you three yen * 
for it, and take you and your bundles 
home beside.’”’ Yoshi turned quickly and 
looked at her deliverer. He was a jin- 
rikisha-man, in the costume of his calling— 
a pleasant-looking, elderly man, rather 
shabby, but clean, and trim of figure. “I 
know your father,” he added, “ and we 
shall all be glad when he comes back from 
the war safe and sound.” 

Yoshi looked up at him and smiled. 
“Oh, you do think he is coming back,” 
she said. ‘‘He has been gone so long 
that sometimes we think he will never 
come |” 

“He'll come, never fear,” said her 
friend ; ‘‘ and now jump into the uruma,® 
and I will put in all your things and take 
you and Bo-ya home to your mother. It’s 
late for little folks to be out. Here’s 
your three yen. Tell your mother all 
about it, and say that your father’s friend, 
Heisaku-l'amura, bought the bureau from 
you, and brought you home.” 

Almost before Yoshi knew what had hap- 
pened she was safely tucked away in the 
kuruma, her furoshikis about her, and Bo 
in her lap. And then they were at the 
gate, and Heisaku gathered up the baby 
and the bundles in his strong arms, while 
Yoshi pattered beside him with the lantern 
to the little house at the back of the com- 
pound. 

* Excuse me, mamma, for being so late,” 
was the formal apologetic greeting with 
which little Yoshi met her mother’s won- 
dering gaze, but she might have saved 
her breath, for her words made no im- 
pression upon the dazed woman. She 
was scanning the bundles, the sleeping 
baby, the big umbrella, and Yoshi’s red 


* Equivalent to Sissy or Missy. 
* Fifty cents. 
Jinrikisha. 
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cheeks and dancing eyes, and could 
neither hear nor speak for a moment or 
two. 

“Yoshi,” she said at last, and there 
was a suspicion of alarm in her voice, 
‘“‘where have you been, and how did you 
come by all these things, and how did you 
get them all home? Tell me as quick as 
you can |” 

“That isn’t all. Look here!” and 
Yoshi drew out from the folds of her sash 
the three yen that Heisaku had given her, 
and waved the notes before her mother’s 
astonished eyes. ‘I got them all at the 
kwan-ko-ba, and a good jinrikisha-man, 
who said he knew father, brought me 
home with them, for I could never have 
carried them all. He said to tell you that 
his name was Heisaku-Tamura, and you 
would know him. He bought my bureau 
and paid me three yen for it.” 

“ But I don’t understand yet, Yoshi. 
I know Tamura-San, and he is a good, 
kind man, but what do you mean by your 
bureau? Tell me the whole story from 
the beginning. What have you been 
doing since you went out with Bo ?” 

“T was so afraid of those foreigners,” 
she said. ‘‘ They were terrible to look at, 
but I am glad I was not too much afraid 
to take their tickets. It is good for even 
a woman to be brave, isn’t it, mother ?” 
was the quaint moral that she deduced 
from her evening’s adventure. She han- 
dled all her treasures over deftly and 
lovingly, pulling out the /uzoshikis into 
shape and folding them with tender pats. 

*“Won’t you look fine in that comb 
when father comes back ?” she said to 
her mother. ‘ And I can wear my new 
yeri and gefa and this hairpin in my hair. 
He’ll never guess how poor we’ve been 
while he was away. And these scissors 
will make your work easier, won’t they ? 
They are so sharp and new! And Bo-ya 
can wear his new red socks, and if it rains 
as it did when Marquis Oyama came 
home, we can all go’ down to meet him 
under this big umbrella. And we can 
buy him a great feast with my money, and 
ask Tamura-San and his wife !” 

Yoshi’s head was full of plans and her 
tongue of words. She had forgotten her 
fatigue in her excitement, and it took some 
diplomacy on the part of her mother to 
quiet her down enough to go to bed. 


When the /usons* were at last laid out, fill- 
ing the three-mat room so that there was 
barely space along the. edges for the Az 
bachi * and the contents of Yoshi’s bundles, 
the little girl lay with half-open eyes for a 
long time, her outstretched hand fondling 
one after another of her treasures. 

She did not hear the rumble of the outer 
shutters when her mother threw them open 
at dawn, and when she woke at last with 
a start it was to see her mother seated on 
the floor already at work, Bo-ya smiling 
and gurgling on his back beside her. 

“Oh, mamma, I didn’t mean to sleep 
so late,”’ she said as she bounced to her 
feet. ‘I wanted to be up early to get 
the things for to-morrow.” 

“ There is plenty of time, Yoshi. When 
I finish this last case I am going out to 
take them back and getmy money. Then 
we will go shopping together.” 

Yoshi ate her breakfast of cold rice and 
hot water while her mother finished her 
work. Then they tidied the room by . 
rolling up the beds and putting them into 
the closet. Suddenly, in the midst of their 
work, Yoshi stopped and clapped her hands. 

“* Such a good idea !”’ she said. “ Listen, 
mother! When we go out, let us take 
that long thing of glass and wood that 
they gave me last night, and see whether 
we can sell it to the second-hand store 
across the street. O-Ji-San,® there, buys all 
sorts of things, and perhaps he would 
want it. And the chopsticks—we have so 
many that we can’t use them all, and they 
are just like those that the sodaya * uses. 
Perhaps if we took the sobaya O-Kami- 
San ° a few bunches, she would give us 
some soba® tickets. Then when papa 
comes I can run out and get him some- 
thing nicego eat at once.’ 

The poor mother’s heart was wrung 
every time Yoshi spoke so confidently 
of her father’s return, but she smiled 
happily at the little girl. She could not 
bear to lessen her pleasure in her great 
adventure, or. cast a shadow over her 
serene faith in the future. 


_ ' Heavy quilts which serve as mattresses and cover- 


box. 
3“ Honorable Grandfather,” a title used in address- 
MEA an old man. 
A macaroni shop, or a person who keeps such a 


ner; Honorable Wife,” a title used ng addressing a 
woman of the common ple 
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‘‘ Heisaku-San said that he knew father 
would come soon,” chirped Yoshi, as she 
trotted along by her mother’s side. - “I 
wish I knew when! We mustn’t spend 
any of my money till he comes, so that 
we can give him a great welcome. Won’t 
it be splendid? Don’t you hope he'll 
come to-morrow ?” 

‘Yoshi, you mustn’t expect him so 
soon. You must be contented to wait, 
and we'll try to have a happy New Year 
without him. Here is O-Ji-San. Let’s 
see what he will give for your-glass and 
wood thing.” 

They were standing at the open front 
of a poor little second-hand shop. Here, 
if anywhere, Yoshi should be able to dis- 
pose of her thermometer, for the stock of 
the shop was so varied that it seemed as 
if nothing could come amiss to its keeper. 
Bits of Japanese bronze and pottery and 
lacquer here elbowed old shoes and hats 
of foreign make. Ancient pewter spoons 
and forks, the odds and ends from the 


sale of some foreigners’ effects, lay in’ 


little glass show-cases with the every-day 
cooking spoons and knives that are found 
in Japanese kitchens. The whole stock 
was cheap and worn and shabby and 
sitting in the midst of it all was a siniling, 
bowing, bald-headed old man who rubbed 
his hands together and drew in his breath 
with a prolonged gurgle as they stopped 
before him. 

‘* Good-morning,”’ he said, as they hesi- 
tated about beginning their business ; ‘‘ and 
what can I sell you this morning ?” - 

‘* Please, O-Ji-San,” said the little girl, 
“we haven’t come to buy. Yesterday 
some one gave me this,” and she extended 
the thermometer, ‘“ and I thought perhaps 
you would buy it.” 

The old man looked at her a minute 
and then at O-T'aké-San with her baby on 
her back. ‘“Isn’t your father Seijiro 
Yamada ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, he is, and he’s coming home 
soon, and I want to give hima fine wel- 
come when he comes. ‘That is why. I 
want to sell this thing.”’ 

The old man took the thermometer and 
looked at it closely, trying the bulb with his 
finger to see if the mercury rose properly. 

“Here,” he said, “I'll give you fifty 
sen for it, though I shall probably never 
TA half cent. 100 sen make a yen. 


sell it. Your father is.a soldier. He has 
helped to save us all from the Russians. 
When you welcome him home, give him 
my thanks.” 

Yoshi grasped the silver coin he handed 
her, and thanked the old man with deepest 
bows. And O-Také-San,* bowing and 
smiling, thanked him again for them all. 
“It’s nothing;” he said, as he rubbed his 
bald head with his cotton towel—* what 
have I done ?” 

Yoshi’s little worn iis clattered a 
quickstep as she hurried her: mother along 
to the sobaya on the corner. Things 
seemed to her very busy: there. Some 
carpenters were at work:at the doorway. 
Blue china bowls and square red lacquered ~ 
boxes and bunches -of freshly washed 
chopsticks were drying -in the sun on a 
bench in front of the shop. Yoshi’s heart 
misgave her. If they had-so many chop- 


. sticks already, how could they possibly need 


any more? But she expressed. no word 
of doubt to her mother, and they pushed 
aside the curtain and entered a small earth- 
paved square, around two sides of which 
were the matted floors of the reception- 
room of the macaroni-house.’ Everything 
was polished and shining, ready for the 
new year. Ladder-like stairways, each 


_step a board of dark, highly polished wood, 


ran to the floor above. In one corner, at 
a little desk, sat a cheerful, broad-faced, 
middle-aged woman, going over the books 
and writing out bills and receipts. 

Good-morning, O-Také-San,’” she 
said, ‘‘ and how are you and all the family ? 
What news from your husband ?” 

O-Také-San bowed. ‘“‘ My husband has 
not yet returned, and we have no news of 
him,’’ she said sadly. “ Yoshi is getting 
ready to welcome him when he comes,” 
and she smiled at the eager little girl be- 
side her. ‘“ Your son, I hear, is on his way. 
I hope he comes back safe and sound. 
When do you expect him ?” 

The older woman bowed. “ Truly,” 
she said, ‘‘ his regiment comes in to-mor- 
row. It will be a great New Year’s day 
for us all. ‘They are going down to meet 
him with a band, and already they are 
building a rack for the banners that the 
neighbors have sent in to him. We shall 
have a great procession through the streets 
as he comes home.”’ 


Little Yoshi, who had listened with 
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sympathetic smiles to the proud mother’s 


talk of her son’s home-coming, now 


’ brought forward her three bundles of 


chopsticks. 

“ Q-Kami-San,” and she bowed very 
respectfully to the woman at the desk, 
‘here are three bundles of chopsticks, 
such as you use for your honorable guests. 
My father is coming home soon from the 
front. Would you condescend to exchange 
and give me whatever soda tickets these 
chopsticks may be worth? ‘Then we can 
welcome him with a feast when he re- 
turns.” It was a long and carefully 
thought out speech couched in the politest 
terms that Yoshi could command, and she 
bowed very low when she had finished. 

O-Kami-San smiled. ‘ Jo-ya,” she said, 
‘‘when your father comes you shall have 
all the soba you need without any tickets, 
if you will come and tell me, but I do not 
want to take your chopsticks.” 

Yoshi’s eyes filled with tears, though 
her. lips’ smiled bravely. Indeed, 
O-Kami-San, my father is a soldier, and 
very brave and strong, and we would not 
like to welcome him with gochiso* that 
was not our own. Please take the chop- 
sticks and use them for your honorable 
guests,” and Yoshi laid them down upon 
the matted floor. 

The good woman looked at O-Také-San. 
‘* She is a soldier’s daughter, is she not? 
I think, O-Také-San, I must take the 
chopsticks.” 

* Take them, please,”’ said the mother, 
and there was a queer, strained quality in 
her voice. ‘I do not think we shall need 
any soba for my husband’s welcome. 
Come, Yoshi, we must go now to carry 
my pipe-cases home.”’ 

O-Kami-San had counted out four soda 
tickets and given them to the little girl. 
*“You’d better come to-morrow and get 
the soba, anyway. It will be extra good 
because it is New Year’s day.” 

But Yoshi was firm. “I must save 
them for father’s welcome,” she _ said, 
When he comes I will bring the tickets.” 

That was a wonderful day for Yoshi. 
When her mother had taken the pipe-cases 
home and received the one yen that was 
the reward of her ten days of labor, they 
went back to their three-mat room and 
made their preparations for the new year. 


1A treat in the way of food. 


The new~yeri was put in the neck of 
Yoshi’s best undergarment, and the baby’s 
clothes were furbished up as best they 
might be. And even O-Také-San, search- 
ing in the drawer of her old bureau, drew 
out a dress that she had saved from the 
pawnbroker to wear on her husband’s 
return. | 

Then in the evening there was a visit to 
the temple near by, where a great New 
Year’s fair was being held. Sucha crowd 
as was there, and such sights to draw the 
crowd! All sorts of New Year’s decora- 
tions were exposed for sale—forests of 
pine and bamboo, miles of straw rope and 
fringe, dried ferns, lobsters, oranges, great 
cakes of mochi* piled one above another. 
And there were candy booths and toy 
booths and shows of all kinds—dog 
theaters, monkey theaters, jugglers, acro- 
bats, story-tellers, dancers. 

Yoshi tripped along on her little clogs, 
and stopped at every booth to look and 
ask questions of her mother. At last the 
shopping fever seized her, and she felt in 
her belt for the fifty se that the old man 
had given her. 

“Oh, mamma, couldn’t I buy just a = 
little sprig of pine and bamboo for our 
house, and a piece of rope to tie it? And 
one little mochi cake, and a soldier on a 
string for Bo-ya ?” 

“Let me do it for you, Yoshi,” said 
her mother ; “you are too small to deal 
with people you don’t know.” So O-Takée- 

San bargained and chaffered, and at last 

Yoshi was in possession of all the desired 

articles and twenty sen in change besides. 

Bo, sound asleep, carried his soldier dan- 

gling from a long bamboo rod over bis 

mother’s shoulder. Yoshi wrapped the 

little mochi cake in her furoshihi, and the 

pine and bamboo the mother carried, as 

they trudged homeward through the dark nq 
street. 

Next morning they were all up early. 

There was much to do. The pine and 
bamboo must be put before the door, the 
mochi must be cut and toasted for break- 
fast, and all the family must be dressed in 
their best. It was eight o’clock before 
everything was done, and Yoshi proposed 
to her mother that they go out and see if 
©-Kami-San’s son had got back. 

“It would be nice to see the proces- - 


* Rice dumpling specia!ly prepared for festivals. 
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sion,” she said, ‘‘ for we can’t have one 
for father. We don’t know when he’s 
coming.”’ 

So they set forth, Bo-ya resplendent in 
his red socks, Yoshi in her new yert and 
hairpin and clogs, and the mother bravely 
wearing for Yoshi’s sake the best dress 
that she had kept for her husband’s 
return. 

“T almost wish it was rainy,” said 
Yoshi, loth to leave the beloved umbrella 
behind. 

When they came out on the street they 
found the neighbors, all in their best, 
watching curiously from their shops for 
the coming of the son of the sobaya. At 
last came a thumping of drums, a braying 
of trumpets, a fluttering of flags, purple 
and white. O-Kami-San emerged from 
behind her curtains, her broad, honest face 
one blaze of joy, as the little procession 
drew near. First the flag-bearers, then 
the band, then neighbors and friends in 
their best, walking close behind the band, 
and in the midst, looking embarrassed but 
proud and soldierly, was the pride of her 
heart, the boy who had come home to 
her from Manchuria. ‘“ Banzai!” shouted 
all the friendly street, and O-Kami-San, 
her broad face trembling and her eyes 
filling, welcomed her son and his escort 
into her hospitable house. In the rack 
before the door the banners flaunted and 
waved ; within there was speech-making 
and feasting and jubilation. 

“ Come, Yoshi,” said O-Také-San, “ we 
must go home now,” and she turned. 
Another soldier stood before her. Yoshi 
rushed at him and hugged him around the 
knees. ‘‘ My beautiful papa!” she said, 
and he picked her up and put her on his 
shoulders. O-Také-San could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes. 

“Is that you, Seijiro ?”’ she said, in a 
half-dazed way, and, stumbling on her 
clogs, she would have fallen had not Sei- 
jiro seized her in his strong arms. 

“Tt is surely I, Také, come back to see 
my son,” and he lifted Bo from _his 
mother’s back and looked at him curiously. 
The baby gurgled and laughed in his 
father’s face, and Yoshi, clinging to Set- 
jiro’s broad shoulders like a kitten, forgot 
to be jealousy her j joy at seeing the two 
she loved “wether at last. It 
was not _wession that went 
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through the narrow gate into the muddy 
compound, and it had no band nor flags 
nor shouting crowds, but it was a very 
happy party, who never felt the lack. 

“Is this where you have been living ?” 
said Seijiro, looking at the worn mats, the 
worm-eaten woodwork, the yellow paper 
of the 

“It was the best we could do,” his wife 
answered, apologetically. ‘‘ The landlord 
gave it to me for half-price because you 
were in Manchuria. I couldn’t. earn a 
great deal, even by working all day, and 
nearly all I earned had to go to buy food, 
for prices are high.” 

“ Papa, I’ve got a lot of money now,”’ 
said Yoshi, proudly, unfolding a piece of 
white paper and exhibiting her three yen. 
“We are going to give you a great feast, 
but we can’t have a procession, because 
you came home without telling us.”’ 

** Don’t you think it would be better 
for you to save some of it to buy food for 
you and Bo-ya and mamma? You see, I 
must take a little time to find work, and 
if you spend it all on a feast for me, per- 
haps mamma will have to work harder 
than ever to keep us all.” 

This was a new view of the case to 
Yoshi, but she saw the reasonableness of 
it. It was hard to give up the cherished 
feast, but she handed the money to her 
mother with a little bow. “ Take it, please, - 
mamma,” she said. And then she sud- 
denly remembered the soda tickets tucked 
away in a drawer. Her face lightened 
again, and she whispered to her mother, 
‘May I run over to the sodaya and ask 
O-KamrSan to send us the soba now?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, dear; and we have mochs, and I 
will toast some to add to the feast.” 

It didn’t take Yoshi long to scramble 
into her new clogs at the doorway and 
scamper down the street. Within the 
sobaya the rejoicings were still going on, 
but O-Kami-San had time to notice the 
little girl standing with her tickets, who 
bowed so low and offered her congratula- 
tions so politely. 

** So you thought you would have your 
soba for New Year’s Day, and not wait 
for father,” she said, cheerily. 

‘“‘ Please, O-Kami-San, father has come, 
and we want to have it sent ao around 
for his gochiso.”’ 
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“Your father has come! Surely you 
are to be congratulated. Give him my 
regards. The soda will come in a few 
minutes.”” O-Kami-San’s pleasant face 
fairly beamed upon the little girl. 

‘The bald-headed second-hand man, sit- 
ting in the midst of his curiously assorted 
wares, called out after her as she passed, 
O medeto,s O-Yoshi-San.”” And Yoshi 
smiled and bowed, and called out in return, 
“ O medeto,O-Ji-San! Did you know my 
father has returned ?”’ And last of all, just 
as she was turning into the little gateway, 
who should come along but Heisaku- 
‘Tamura, drawing an empty jinrikisha. 

O medeto, Yamura-San! You were 
quite right. My father has come back. 
Can’t you come in and see him?” . Het 
saku set down his £uruma and picked up 
Q-Yoshi-San, carrying her in his arms 
until he set her down at her own door, 
Then he shouted his congratulations to 
Seijiro, until the shozé flew apart and he 
was almost dragged in to become a mem- 
ber of the happy party. 

When the soda arrived in great blue 
bowls, steaming hot, and with condiments 
and chopsticks and everything complete, 
and the mochi was:toasted and laid in little 
saucers, with brown shoyu * poured over 
it, they were all sure that there could be no 
better gochiso than this that little Yoshi had 
provided for her father’s home-coming. 

‘This was the time for stories. Seijiro 
told of his capture by the Russians when 
he was lying wounded and alone, shot 
down on scouting duty; of his desperate 
efforts to escape ; and, at last, just before 


'** Congratulations,” the New Year’s greeting. 
* A brown sauce of malted beans. 
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the end of the war, how he had managed 
to get away and had wandered for a month 
or two through the country, wearing the 
Manchurian dress, living on anything he 
could pick up, until he found his way into 
the Japanese lines, just as a fleet of trans- 
ports was ready to sail. 

And Yoshi, helped out by Heisaku, 
told her father about her great adventure, 
and how it was that they found themselves 
in so much luxury to-day. . 

O-Take-San said little, but her~face,\ 
worn with toil and anxiety, afid bnght 
with love and hope, as she sat and cud- 
died little Bo, laughing and crowing in 
her arms, told her story quite as elo- 
quently as any words could have done. 

Heisaku, before he left, had told Seijiro 
of avacancy in the £uruma house where he 
himself worked, that he was sure he could 
get him into as soon as the three days of 
rejoicing for the New Year should be 
over. When Heisaku was making his final 
bows, Yoshi set down before him a glass 
tumbler, a roll of writing-paper, and a 
pipe from her Awan-ko-ba presents, as a 
token of the gratitude that they all felt to 
him, and Seijiro, his voice a little gruff 
with emotion, thanked him in many words, 
while O-T'aké-San echoed them, bowing 
whenever he did, and little fat Bo, trying 
to imitate the prostrations of his elders, 
almost rolled himself out of his kimono in 
his struggles to keep his small nose from 
permanent flattening on the mats. 

* Wasn't that a great adventure ?” said 
©-Yoshi-San, with a little sigh of deep 
content, as she sat between her father and 
mother close to the Adachi, spreading her 
hands over the grateful warmth. 
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‘THE WORK OF WIVES 


BY FLORA McDONALD THOMPSON 


DECISION lately made in the 
A General Sessions Court in New 

York City has raised the question, 
Are wives supported by their husbands ? 
A man brought into court on a complaint 
of having abandoned his wife because, as 
he said, he could not support a household 
on his earnings of six dollars a week, was 
discharged by the judge, who concluded 
his decision with the admonition, ‘ Let the 
wife go to work for her living.” 

It is a popular American notion that 
the work wives do in the household is not 
really work. Women so engaged are not 
counted in United States Labor Reports 
as being “in industry ;” in the United 
States Census Reports they appear as 
having no occupation. The whole matter 
of their situation, as determined for all 
practical purposes, is neatly set forth by 
an American political economist thus : 

“Only a minority of the population 
which inhabits the country is actually 
engaged in economic production. The 
general rule is that a laborer has a wife 
and family. The former is lending him 
material aid by cooking his food and 
mending his clothes, but there is no need 
of complicating the matter by considering 
her as a separate agent of production.” 

Let us see whether or not that which 
the wife produces in the home comes 
within the scope of economic production. 
What is she doing there? At a glance, 
we discern that. she is producing things 
which are actually articles of commerce— 
manufactured food, manufactured cloth- 
ing, and that supreme work of domestic 
art, a poor imitation of which is marketed 
in hotels, lodging and boarding houses— 
comfort. Moreover, as buyer for the 
family and administrator of the family 
funds, she is performing services as dis- 
tinctly and essentially related to the pro- 
duction of wealth as any similar work 
done by men in business houses. But 
this is not the full extent of the contribu- 
tion she makes to the wealth of the Nation. 
She bears children; that is to say, she 
produces labor. 

Wives employed in the home engage in 
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two separate and distinct forms of produc- 
tion—one is purely industrial in character 
and differs not at all from the production 
in which men engage ;. the other is the 
unique work of women—child-bearing ; 
and the product is, labor. Marriage, 
therefore, so far from placing wives in the 
category of a “ great majority of the pop- 
ulation of a country who are not actually 
engaged in economic production,” con- 
fers upon women a dual power in pro- 
duction : wives produce wealth the same 
as men do, and besides they produce the 
most indispensable of the requisites of 
wealth, labor. 

It is quite true that the American wife 
is not regarded as a “ separate agent of 
production,” and what are the consequent 
conditions of her work as compared with 
conditions of the labor of women wage- 
earners ? 

It has been established by law in most 
civilized countries that the maximum 
amount of time a woman shall be required 
to work in industry—work for wages—is 
sixty hours per week; in the home, the 
wife, because she works for nothing—or 
shall one say for love ?—may be forced 
to toil, day after day, all day long, far 
into the night, and all night, if the con- 
venience of the family shall so be served. 
The law requires that the shop or factory 
where women work for wages shall con- 
form to certain standards of health and 
physical well-being; in consideration of 
the woman’s particular physical needs, she 
must be provided with a seat so that she 
may rest properly even while at work, and 
any occupation deemed threatening to her 
life is forbidden her. The sanitary con- 
dition of the home, the wife’s workshop, 
is a matter of no public concern; every 
man’s home is his castle; the work done 
there is his personal affair; the rest of the 
world may mind its own business. If the 
wife work in the home in foul air, bend- 
ing over a wash-tub all day and nursing a 
sick child all night, that is a family matter ; 
science does not apply here, and here 
remedial legislation has no mission. By 
law in England and by custom in France 
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it is decreed that a woman engaged in 
industry shall not return to work for one 
month after confinement ; the wife at work 
in a home in the United States may be 
compelled to resume her accustomed 
labor the day after, or two or three days 
after, confinement, and it is to nobody’s 
interest to prevent her. Yet the woman’s 
body is the same; the strain upon her 
maternity is the same ; the burden of her 
task may be greater in the home than if 
she labored in industry ; and her contribu- 
tion to wealth is worth money: but be- 
cause of the sanctity of the home—such 
sanctity ! such homes !—the situation of 
the wife’s labor is ignored on principle ; 
no record is made of the profit and losses 
of her production ; and if the health, happi- 
ness, and even the life of the wife go to 
balance the account, the assumption is 
that this is quite right and proper; it is a 
fine instance of the beautiful spirit of 
devotion to duty which makes wives and 
mothers toiling in the home so eminently 
fit to die and go to heaven. 

In Great Britain the employment of 
wives in industry has lately received 
special attention. In the Government 
report for the year 1906 on factories and 
workshops, the Principal Lady Inspector 
states that the employment in industry of 
married women is rapidly on the increase, 
and that, as asserted by many of the 
women, this is not because these women 
need to work (at wage-earning), but be- 
cause they prefer it to housekeeping. 

“Throughout the year,” says the Prin- 
cipal Lady Inspector, “ I have given special 
attention to the question of the employ- 
ment of married women. In nearly all 
the towns visited, from a quiet cathedral 
town to a large manufacturing city, | 
obtained the same information, namely, 
that the employment of married women 
is rapidly on the increase. A mother 
suffering from lead-poisoning, visited by 
me in her home, acknowledged that her 
husband was in good employment, that 
there was no need whatever for her to seek 
a job as was her custom at the factory, 
and said, ‘I do not need to work, but I 
do not like staying at home.’ Another 
woman, the mother of several children, 
whom I had visited during her absence 
from the factory, said, ‘ I would rather be at 
work [in the factory] a hundred times than 
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at home; I get lost at home.’ Mrs. F—— 
is am experienced damask weaver and 
earns fair wages ; her husband is a casual 
worker ; she has six children and is shortly — 
to be confined. She frankly admitted 

that_she preferred working in the factory 
to housekeeping and the rearing of chil- 
cren, and that she returned to the factory 
as soon after confinement as possible. 
Mrs. M is employed in spinning, and 
her husband is in regular night work. 
She has had ten children, seven of whom 
have died ; the remaining ones are aged 
respectively fifteen years, four years, and 
ten months, and she is to be confined 
again shortly. Her husband objects to 
her working, but she has just returned to 


-the mill after an absence of eight years. 


In the majority of cases I have found 
that neglected, delicate children and dirty, 
ill-kept homes are the natural concomitants 
of the employment of married women.” 

Concerning the unemployment of the 
husband in relation to the employment in 
industry of the wife, the Lady Inspector 
says, ** Much of the work formerly done 
by men is now done by their wives at a 
lower wage.”” Lower wages of men must 
therefore be enumerated with the other 
concomitants of the employment of wives 
in industry. 

The United States Census Report, 
“Women at Work,” published in 1907, 
shows an increase in the percentage of 
marned women employed in American 
industry. The relation of this situation to 
infant mortality has been very distinctly 
traced by medical authorities in Great 
Britain. It is the consensus of British 
medical opinion that “any attempt to 
combine the offices of child-bearer and 
breadwinner in one person must, of 
necessity, result in feeble, bottle-fed babies 
and premature births.” It has been 
pointed out, moreover, by a Medical 
Officer of Health in an English factory 
town that “the damage done cannot 
entirely be measured by mortality figures, 
for these take no account of the impaired 
vitality of the infants who manage to sur- 
vive to swell the ranks of the degenerate.” 

Categorically stated, then, as determined 
by scientific investigation, these evils are 
associated with the employment in industry 
of married women—the slaughter of 
infants, degeneracy of children, neglect of 
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children and of the home, lower wages, 
unemployment of men. None of the 
sorrow, pain, privation, degradation, re- 
sulting from these evils do the women 
themselves escape by their occupation in 
industry, yet, In ever-increasing numbers, 
wives abandon work in the home for wage- 
earning. Whyisit? Whatimpels them, 
against the will of their husbands, when 
no actual necessity exists, to seek work 
in shop and factory at any price rather 
than stay athome ? Is not the reason this: 

Wives to-day realize that the situation 
of their work in the home is more intol- 
erable than the worst possible conse- 
quences of their wage-earning. 

Industry, at least, admits the fact of 
the woman’s individual existence, of her 
individual contribution to production, of 
her individual night to live as well as to 
labor, to have her labor measured, the 
burden of it weighed, the product of it 
known, valued, priced, and paid. In the 
home, on the contrary, her labor is lost to 
sight; none of the evils of her situation 
there are known, her work there is not so 
much as credited with being work ; during 
not one moment of the day, week in and 
week out, year in and year out, can she 
extricate consciousness from the over- 
whelming burden of toil, the prostrating 
sense of failure, the wastage of life—her 
own, her children’s, her family’s lfe— 
which her work imposes upon her. It 
seems perfectly reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that the increasing demand of 
married women for occupation in industry 
is, au fond, a revolt of wives against the 
intolerable conditions of their occupation 
in the home. 

In the United States other indications 
appear marking this revolt among wives. 
These are, in particular among women of 
the well-to-do class, the increasing number 
of divorces and the increasing tendency 
to race suicide. It is perfectly idle to 
preach against these evils, and tell women, 
as some good, foolish men do, that 
woman’s place is in the home; that inter- 
mittent marriages and childless marriage? 
are not pleasing in the sight of Heaven ; 
that the family is the corner-stone of the 
Nation, and therefore women should seek 
to make the family permanent and numer- 
ous, and love to work at home. ‘The 
American woman cannot reasonably con- 


sider any duty to the family which does 
not properly provide for the fulfillment of 
her duty to herself. Before the good of 
the family can’ be urged upon her as a 
motive for doing or not doing, it must be 
shown that the family will be good to her. 
Heaven may wait to welcome her into 
glory when, as a wife and mother in the 
home, she shall have worked herself to 
death ; but the education she has received 
and the ideals she has been. taught to 
revere compel her, while working in the 
hope of heaven, to have. some hope of 
life, liberty, happiness, and fair wages to 
recompense her here below. American 
women are bound to crowd into men’s 
work, and to regard matrimony as an 
experiment and maternity as unprofitable, 
until the work done by wives is recog- 
nized as being work—work which has 
value ; work which, as it is well or ill 
done, as it is well or ill conditioned, 
adds to or subtracts from the wealth of 
the Nation. fThe work done by wives 
in the home is the last determining factor 
of the problem of the cost of living, and 
is also the first determing factor of 
the cost of all production. / Labor itself— 
the numerical strength of the workers of 
the Nation and their efficiency—depends 
in the beginning upon the industrial situ- 
ation of wives. ‘The question demanding 
investigation is not, Are wives supported 
by their husbands ? but, How far are hus- 
bands—men in general—supported by the 
work of wives? 

Carroll D. Wright said once, ‘“* Some 
notion of the economic importance of the 
labor which wives do in the home is to be 
had by considering what would be the 
consequences to general industry if these 
women were ‘“‘to walk out.” If all the 
women working without wages in our 
homes were suddenly to quit cooking, 
cleaning, sewing, taking care of babies, 
and planning to make ends meet, it would 
mean nothing less than a cessation of 
general industry. If one thinks of this 
situation as continuing indefinitely and in- 
cluding a strike against maternity, it would 
mean the collapse of our industrial empire 
and the end of the Nation.” 

Might it not be worth while for the 
Congress of the United States to vote an 
appropriation for an investigation of the 
work of wives? Remember Lysistrata! 
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Turkey and the Balkan States (Singleton).. 4 
Turkey, Daybreak in (Barton)................. 
United States, A History of the (Channing)... 753 
University Administration (Eliot)............. 
Venetia and Northern Italy (Headlam)....... 
Water Colour Painting, A History of British 
Wenckebach, Carla, Pioneer (Miiller)......... 819 
Winterfeast Kennedy) 337 
Wisconsin hwaites) 00s cede 
Word, The 
World’s Gold, The (De Launay)............. ‘ 
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Dioxogen offers to the individual in the habits and 


incidents of every-day life the antiseptic cleanliness 


!modern science has proved necessary for the preven- 
-tion of disease and the maintenance of health. 


Dioxogen. foams, and bubbles when it comes im contact with 
decaying matter, infectious substances, disease germs, the materials 
in which they thrive and the poisons they create; the foaming and 
bubbling is tangible evidence that Dioxogen is working; even the 
blind can tell when Dioxogen works. 


Dioxogen cleanses the mouth and throat; it foams and bubbles 
as it cleanses decaying food particles from crevices about the teeth, 
kills offending odors and disinfects plate and bridge work. Used as 
a gargle, it cleanses the throat of secretions and accumulations—the 
cause of many throat disorders; germs and germ poisons which thrive 
in the mouth and throat are destroyed by Dioxogen. Prof. Osler 
has said, ‘“‘ Oral hygiene, the hygiene of the mouth and throat, there 
is not one single thing more important to the public in the whole 
range of hygiene.” 


After shaving, Dioxogen prevents infection from cuts or other 
causes ; it cleanses skin pores from clogging and obstructing material, 
removes black heads and other skin blemishes due to parasitic action ; 
perspiration or other odors are instantly destroyed by Dioxogen. 


Wounds, cuts, burns; old sores, and skin affections can all be 
kept aseptically clean by the aid of Dioxogen, simple injuries prevented 
from becoming serious, infection and septic processes averted. 


Dioxogen treatment for all classes of injuries is in accord with 
most modern hospital practice ; Bellevue Hospital has used as much 
as seven tons of Dioxogen in a single year. 


Dioxogen, the pure Peroxide of Hydrogen, purer and stronger 
than the U. S. Pharmacopeceia standard, contains no acetanilid, and 
does not undergo the changes which occur in acetanilid preserved 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 


The name Dioxogen is a protection against inferior bleaching 
qualities of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE , 
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If you have any 
getting 


difficulty in 
Dioxogen from your 
own druggist, write us 
giving his name, 
we will send you a full 
2 oz. sample free of all 
expense. We will also 
direct you to stores 
within easy reach 
you may 
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The 
OAKLAND 
CHEMICAL 
co. 


98 Front Street 
ew 


Please ma'l your free sample of 
Dioxogen and the little booklet. 
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\ JHERE you really care for appre- 


'. particular the taste the more reason 


\you’ve missed a There 


SWEETS—creams, 


-* how to make good, whole- 
some confectionery. 
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* The Special Reason for Approval + 


Necco Seal 


cjation and’ wang especially to 


‘Don’t run chanees “dicappoint- 
ment. The NeccoSeakidentifies the 
package and gives a Clear title to the 
confectionery inside before a string —— 
is untied or a cover lifted, and it 

guarantees the same sure, delicious 
goodness every time. The more 


for NECCO SWEETS. Until 
you've tried 


\eno¥ 


are some 500 varieties of 


pastes, fudge, chocolate 
coated nuts, simple fruit 
drops and brittle chips, and 
the most elaborate bonbons. 
Every kind is as wholesome 
and good as we know how 
to make it and we have a 
reputation for knowing 


NECCO SWEETS are sold everywhere by high grade dealers. if your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 25 cents for aa attractive package 
of LENOX CHOCOLATES, or, better still, order one of our special $1 
packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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